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FOREWORD 


In 15I3 the Genera! Education Board of New York 
Cit^r granted funds to the University of Chicago for 
the making of a survey of the University, later the 
gift was supplemented by a second grant On recom- 
mendation of Acting President Woodward in Fehru- 
ary, 1929, Floyd W Reeves was appointed as profes- 
sor of education and Director of the University Sur- 
vey Work on the survey was begun October i, 1929, 
and has been carried on continuously since that date 
The entire scope of the survey embraces some forty 
or fifty projects, which are being grouped for purposes 
of publication mto i series of volumes This report on 
the Vnmsity E>.temion Sermces is Volume VJII of 
the senes The titles in the senes are announced on 
page 11 of this publication 
The staff for the survey of the extension activities 
of the University of Chicago consisted of C 0 
Thompson, assistant professor of education at the 
University of Chicago, A J Klein, professor of higher 
education at The Ohio State University, John Dale 
Russell, associate professor of education at the Uni 
versity of Chicago, and Floyd W Reeves, Director of 
the University Survey Mr Klem was formerly Chief 
of the Division of Collegiate and Professional Schools 
of the United States Ofilce of Education, and has m 
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foriner years been actively associated ■wltb the uni- 
versity-extension niovement in the capacity of Execu- 
tive Secretary of the National University Extension 
Association. Mr. Thompson formerly served as Di- 
rector of the Extension Division of Ball State Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Indiana. Mr Rnssell has re- 
cently served as Assistant Director of the Survey of 
Educational Institutions of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, and also as director or staff member of sur- 
veys of a iramber of colleges and universities. 

This survey of the extension activities of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago was originally planned by the Di- 
rector of the Survey in collaboration with Mr, 
Thompson and Mr Rnssell. Mr. Thompson assumed 
the responsibility of gathering, organizing, and ana- 
lyzing the data relating to the various extension ac- 
tivities of the University, he has used these materials 
m a dissertation presented in partial fulfilment of the 
requirements for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy 
in the Department of Education ' The present vol- 
ume IS a summary drawn from the materials pre- 
sented m this dissertation, together with certain com- 
parative data from other institutions, which were con- 
tributed by Mr, Klein, The survey report is neces- 
sanly briefer and less technical than the dissertation, 
and no attempt has been made in this volume to pre- 
sent in detail the desaiption of the statistical pioc- 


■ C 0 Thompson, Jb Enmsm ojlh VmmUy ,] Cbeayp 

(Cbcijo Or'vtrsinofCtaaEofiBs) (hprcssl 
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esses used in treating the data The reader interested 
m the complete descriptions of the techniques used m 
gathering and analyzing the data is referred to Mr 
Thompson s dissertation, which is on hie in the Li 
braries of the University of Chicago 
The four members of the survey staff have all par 
ticipated actively in interpreting the data, in draw 
mg the conclusions, m draftii^ the recommendations, 
and m criticizing the text of the report The findings 
and conclusions of the report represent the Joint judg 
ment of the four members of the survey staff, and 
responsibility for the recommendations is shared 
equally by the members of the survey staff 
Recognition should be given to the co operation 
and assistance rendered the survey by a number of 
the officers of the University The chief executives 
and office staffs of the four extension organizations in 
the institution have placed at the disposal of the sur 
vey staff every facility needed for the study of the 
problem Faculty members and students have gener 
ously assisted by furnishing required information 
The Recorders Office and the Comptrollers Office 
have supplied necessary data from their records The 
executive officers of the extension organizations fur 
nished criticisms of the parts of the report dealing 
with their respective units before the document was 
put into final form TTiis excellent co operation is 
gratefully acknowledged by the survey staff It 
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should be understood, however, that the survey staff 
assumes full responsibility for the findings and con- 
clusions that are herewith reported 

For the survey staff, 

Floyd W Reeves, Director 

May J5, 193s 
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CHAPTER I 

HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

The educational plan outhned by William Ramey 
Harper in 1891 at the time he accepted the presidency 
of the newly founded University of Chicago compre- 
hended an institution consisting of hve divisions the 
University proper, the University Extension, the 
University Press, the University Libraries, Labors^ 
tones, and Museums, and the University Affiliations 
Three of these divisions, the University Extension, 
the University Pressj and the University Affiliations, 
were at that time new and revolutionary features m 
the organization of an American university Each of 
these three units, it will be observed, partakes of the 
nature of extension service Mr. Goodspeed says of 
President Harper’s plan. 

It was his puryosc to extend college and «ni 7 Crsity instrucuon 
to the public at large, to nalc the Unn astty useful to other in 
stitutjons and to expand its usefulness through its own press as 
widely 15 possible In other words, the keynote of the Clniversity 
of Chicago was service, service, not restneted to the students in 
Its classrooms, but esfeaded to all classes » 

At present, when there is almost universal recogni- 
tion of the place of extension services in any compre- 

' Thomas W Goodspeed, iVxVwm Rmey Uarptr (Chicago Uni 
versity of Chicago Press, iJ28),pp m-ie 
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hensive program of higher education, it is difficult to 
ea ize ov^tartlmg and radical the plans and ideas of 
^resident Harper appeared to the educational world. 
TO "r? e ? states that these ideas, tvhrch 
^ Bulletins,” 

burst like bombs m the educational world 

sitv nf rn divisions at the Univer- 

from the H “"“““ted radical departures 

itlT organizarion has 

wav in the^^ T W ^ress, for example, has led the 

a number of oSe "'“‘ °/ publication in 

one of the out^t-a itself remaining 

country Sinr fC °f Its type in the 

"palWi^ extet prin- 

further treafm^'r.i- *n the technical sense^ 

the University Prels “ 

ns involved the de- 

E 'c: rr ■■sESSEr*™- 

were reserved Kv tt ”‘;®tsity. Two privileges 

ing the questions preparalbTth' 

«=d institutions for Tv, “sttu^itors in affili- 

‘h^t of advising I H 

■Ee„„EE, ^''‘‘“''^‘^'liu^titutionsinthe 
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appointment of new instructors There was a desire 
m the foundmg of the Tlmveisity to avoid a domma 
tion of the held such as would weaken and injure the 
smaller institutions of the Middle West The plan of 
affiliation was conceived, not primanly to increase the 
power of the University of Ciucago, but rather to as 
sist the affiliated institutions m raising their stand- 
ards, to add to their prestige, and in every way to 
strengthen and upbuild them 
University Affiliations, as a formal part of the or- 
ganization of the University of Chicago, has ceased to 
exist, although many elements of the plan persist to 
the present day Affiliation with theological semi 
nanes has continued on terms even more incimate 
than this feature of the plan onginaliy contemplated 
The system of co operation between secondary schools 
and the University is another survival of tiie plan of 
affiliation To some extent the foundmg of the Gener- 
al Education Board, witli its program of aid to col- 
leges, met the same needs that Uni^rsity Affiliations 
had sought to serve 'He survivmg elements of the 
plan are sufficient to indicate the vir^ity of the idea 
underlying University Affiliations 
The otlier important innovation m the original plan 
for the University was the creation of the division of 
University Extension President Harper’s idea was to 
maU tile new University the greatest center in the 
country for adult education Three phases of this 
work were developed lecture study, class study, and 
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correspondence study. For the first ten or twelve 
years t e principal emphasis was on the lecture-study 
, ut this program proved both expensive and 
isappomting in results, and was finally discontinued, 
the class-study program originally involved the giv- 
ing ol instruction by members of the Faculties at a 
arge er of centers, some of which were remote 
orn icago. With the development of similar serv- 
rL, “d other types of institu- 

bers ” tT heavy burden on staff mem- 

wss rc r "Ofk given in outlying centers 

o almost exclusively 

vorlit! M known as Um- 

tdtroa ^ "I' ‘ke class- 

this ^cencv' administered by 

not conspicuous atZTu’’t«*Th'''“^^ 

and poncr. For “creased m volume 

cncc-Studv Demrr ““'slcstion the Correspond- 
changcd b-itcr to th™H*^ vias created, the name being 
At tl« ;.mc oft Elome-Study Department. 

'ngo President Harper wa"®ttt’’"'“'"^ 

Other adult-cduc-itinn ‘nterested in an- 

ganircd under the namc’’of The “‘'7 

Sacred Literature for rn American Institute of 

fomution in , he field of rclmon °Th 

b*on, Inc Institute was 
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continued in Chicago under Mr Harper's direction, 
although It was not made an integral part of the Uni- 
versity until 1905 

The most recently developed type of extension ac- 
tivity at the University of Chicago is the Committee 
on Radio This Committee is the co ordinatmg agen- 
cy for all the extension work done by radio 

The University of Chicago now maintains four sep- 
arate organi2ations for conducting extramural or ex 
tension work the Home-Study Department, under 
the control of an officer known as the Secretary, Uni- 
versity College, in charge of a dean, The American 
Institute of Sacred Literature, under an officer known 
as the Executive Secretary, and the Committee on 
Radio, with a secretary m charge of the work These 
four agencies are administratively unco ordinated, 
the chief executive officer of eadi being responsible 
directly to the Presidentof the University 

In many universities, espeaally those that are tax- 
supported, there has been a marked development of 
the aspects of extension work that deal with a variety 
of informational, non credit educational aids In ad- 
dition to the regular instructional activities, univer- 
sity extension divisions conduct package library and 
dipping services, debating leagues, slide and film dis- 
tribution services, lecture bureaus, radio programs, 
educational contests, child health clinics, and a whole 
senes of public services which are intended to satisfy 
almost every educational need of a democratic soa- 
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ety At the University of Chicago, on the contrary, 
only a limited number of these non-instrucdonai ac- 
1 ies ave been developed, and there has been no 
attempt to cover in a broad way all the possible fields 
01 extension service. ^ 

to report, one chapter will be devoted 

versitv ° f extension-service units of the Uni- 

Univpf ^ n Home-Study Departmentj 

University College, The American Institute of 

A final chap- 

derived from conclusions and findings 

the body of th^report established by 



CHAPTER ]I 

THE HOME-STUDY DEPARTMENT 

The Home Study Department is the organization 
through which correspondence-study courses are of 
fered by the University of Chicago In this chapter 
there will be presented first a discussion of the trends 
of growth in correspondence study, both m this and 
other institutions The various features of the Home 
Study Department will then be analyzed under such 
headings as administration, student personnel, m 
structional staff, and course offerings A section will 
be devoted to the quality of the work, another to the 
methods of financing the program, and another to the 
contributions which the program makes to the objec- 
tives of the University as a whole The concluding 
section will outline the recommendations of the sur 
vey staff for the future functions of the Home Study 
Department 

TRENDS OF GROWTH 

£ai/y kguwifi/s —The University of Chicago was 
a pioneer among higher educational institutions in the 
use of the correspondence plan of mstruction As has 
already been noted, corresipondenc^ study vas m 
eluded in the original plan presented by President 
Harper to the Board of Trustees at its fourth meeting 

7 
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in December, 1890, and has been a part of the pro- 
gram of the University since its founding. In the first 
eport o resident Harper and in the decennial re- 
port covering the first ten years of the University, 
correspondence study, along with other forms of ex- 
ension education, is given a prominent place in the 
educational program. ^ 

correspondence study had been devel- 
inu bnfi “Pcrated by other agencies on a profit-mak- 
was flip ^ University of Chicago 

to nnt- f- ^^^ognized institution of higher learning 

other coVm 1 ^ “There is no 

have for its^nri 'ionc which does not 

Peniisvlvanii'tir^'^r'”^^^'^'^ making of money” 
another nionee ^cUage, generally considered as 
in usinsLe c ' of higher learning 

introduced work^fTnor^’T'*^ instruction, 
net begin ^'53. but did 

^ntil 1011,1 Itwatinr^t- ^7 correspondence 

tion of sc >nie ^ institu- 

f^ni that datethp^”^^ '^°*^cspondence study; 

of instruction 

tamed showing thr^w*" 'f** n'’ 
study movement am^ correspondence- 

. n w ■nstitutions of higfer learn- 
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In 1928 only two of the large private umversiBes 
of the country were conducting correspondence study, 
the University of Chicago and Columbia University, 
although a few have, since 1928, begun work of this 
type The work at Columbia University, however, 

TABLE I 

Number op Present Me-iber Institutions or 
THE NmONAL UWERSITY E/TESSION AsSO- 
iitATioN That Were Cimo Correspondencb- 
S ruov Work at Various Dates* 



NumSw of 
InitiUitiosi Givin; 
CofTu^oitou 

189a 

Coutist 

I 

1897 

I 

1902 

1 

1907 

4 

191a 

11 

1917 

20 

1922 

28 

1927 

33 

• Dau dec 1 2 

f-voi a M.r t/ t^Jiductsd S; W S Qitucr 
, U'» Teaifnrtvy MeiKia prejiluaitr 

; Aa-tioo Aitccuum (or Adolt Educauos. 

»iuiH 5 5.U&1,, 
lie augiicet oi u: 


was wholly on a non-credit basis, so that in 1918 the 
University ot Chicago was the only large private uni- 
versity In the country offering credit courses by cor- 
respondence Almost the other institutions of the 
university type novr offering correspondence study 
are state universities or separate land-grant colleges. 
Although few other large private universities give 
work by correspondence, the plan has been -widely 
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adopted b/ public institutions tlut .ire particularly 
concerned nith direct and Iminediate educational 
service of a popular cbaracteTj both upon aitruistjc 
grounds and because they are dcpeiideiic upon the 
public for support from M> funds. 

Public mstitutions other chan the state universities 
and the separate land-grant colleges began to follow 
the IcMvlersliip of the University of Chicago in adopt- 
ing the correspondence-study method at about the 
same time as the state universities took it up Cor- 
respondcnce-stiidy courses were first undertaken by 
a normal school in 1905. Seven oclier normal schools 
adopted the correspondence plan of instruction be- 
fore 1912, and twenty-five additional institutions 
were giving courses of this type by 1910. In 1929, 59 
of the 157 teachers colleges for wliich data were avail- 
able were offering work by correspondence. 

trifids if! emaJffiifits —As might be e.'ipected, 
the incre.isc in the number of institutions that offer 
correspondence-study programs has been accompa- 
nied by a very rapid increase m the number of stu- 
dents receiving instruction through correspondence 
study in the country as a whole. Even before 19065 
when the adoption of the coriespondence plan of in- 
stiuction began among other institutions, theinciease 
in the number of students who took advantage of the 
correspondence-study opportunities offered by the 
University of Chicago was very rapid. No doubt this 
growth accounts in part for the adoption of the meth- 
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adopted by public institutions that arc particularly 
concerned with direct nnd immediate educational 
service of a popular character, both upon altruistic 
grounds and because they are dependent upon the 
public for support from tax funds 
Public institutions other than tlie state universities 
and the separate land grant colleges began to follow 
the leadership of the University of Chicago in adopt 
ing tlie correspondence study method at about the 
same time as the state universities took it up Cor- 
respondence study courses were first undertaken by 
a normal school in 1905 Seven other normal schools 
adopted the correspondence plan of instruction be 
fore 1912, and twenty-five additional institutions 
were giving courses of this type by 1920 In 1929, 59 
of the 157 teachers colleges for which data were avail 
able were offering work by correspondence 
Recenihendstn emolmenis—^s might be expected^ 
the increase in the number of institutions that offer 
correspondence study programs has been accompa- 
nied by a very rapid increase m the number of stu- 
dents receiving instruction through correspondence 
study m the country as a whole Even before 1906, 
when the adoption of the correspondence plan of in 
struction began among other institutions, the increase 
m the number of students who took advantage of the 
correspondence-study opportunities offered by the 
University of Chicago was very rapid No doubt this 
growth accounts in part for the adoption of the meth- 
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od by other institutions. Statistics contained in Presi- 
dent Harper’s report for the first ten years of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago show a remarkable development in 
respect to the number of students, number of regis- 
trations, number of courses olfered, and number of 


TABLE 2 


Gpowth or THE HoM^SriJDr Depaptmejtt or the U^^TERSITY 
or Chicago fpom 1891 to Juve ^o, 1901 



Ninont Or 

ToTAt 
XuBBE* or 

RrciSKA- 

TIO**! 

i-Aw 

Couue* 

Ye^i 

Te»th«^ 

CiTtag 

iBStfUCtlOO 

Cbgrif 

Actttall) 

Gr en 

DifTeimt 

S3u£eau 

Enrolled 

1*91-93 

I *93-9* 

189+-95 

IS95-96 

1896- 97 

1897- 98 

1898- 99 

1899- 1903 

19»-I93i 

1901-2 

23 

33 

41 

44 

S9 

66 

73 

80 

89 

9 ^ 

39 

62 

78 

97 

128 

>51 

186 

108 

208 

217 

8j 

185 

279 

4^5 

SSS 

755 

845 

930 

1,081 

1.249 

93 

309 

311 

481 

641 

88i 

1,015 

1,158 

1.311 

1,4.85 


This table shows that dunng the first ten years at 
ncedT„?t‘?i ^r^Study Cepartment experi- 
ve ol?r '918 the de- 

Itudcnr ' 7 '' S’-™* .n 

?ttat durll'tf f “ remarkable 

durmg the first ten years During this penod 
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the attitude of many faculty members became in- 
creasingly cordial toward the Home-Study program. 

Table 3 shows the growtii in the number of students 
and registrations in the Home-Study Department 
during the twelve-year period from 19I9-20 to 1930- 

31 

TABLE 3 


Nukefk or Srubcms and Registutiohs 
Ih THE HoME-StUDV DfiPARTiirST 
mu 1919-00 TO I9JO-JI 


lear 

Number of 
SOKienU 

Number o! 



8,099 

1950-21 

^, 35 » 

8,988 

ipai -35 

6.658 

8.945 

1921-53 

6.580 

S, 97 E 

3923-24 

6,91a 

9.429 

1914-2J 

7,006 

9,76s 

1925-16 

7.74 

10.545 

1936-17 

7.405 

9 . 9^9 

1927-28 

6,510 

1 569 

1938-29 

6,225 

8,171 

1919-30 

6,100 

S-"S 3 

1930-jr 

5 . 1*9 

7,626 


A comparison of the data 0/ Table 2 with those of 
Table 3 shows that dunng the last twelve years the 
correspondence-study service of the University of 
Chicago has been much larger than it was m the earli- 
er period. Dunng the latest five years, however, there 
has been a consistent dedme m the number of stu- 
dents and registrations, Xbe decrease from the peak 
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reached in 1915^16 has amounted to ^4 per cent in 
student enrolments, and 27 per cent in course regis- 
trations. 

Those closely in touch with the work of the Home- 
Study Department are of the opinion that one of the 
important reasons for the decrease in enrolments is 
the marked increase in the fees charged for courses. 
The decrease in students seems to have begun about 
the time the course fees were increased. Another fac- 
tor affecting the trend of Home-Study enrolments has 
been the growth of teachers colleges, many of these 
institutions have developed programs of correspond- 
dence study At the same time there has appeared a 
tendency on the part of several teacher-ccrtification 
loar s to discriminate against credits earned by cor- 
Tcspondcncc m an institution outside the local state. 
I he officials of the Homc-Study Department also are 
01 the opinion that reductions in the offerings of 
courses o a tjpe that appeal to classroom teachers 
luve had an important bearing on the trend of cor- 
rcspondcncc-studcnt enrolments 
D.ita arc available showing tlic growth of corre- 
du.W institutions, in- 

t 3 1 ' that were mem- 

don durini^ 4 Extension Associa- 

on during die decade from 1920 to low. These data 

Owfngtodifferenccsamong 
.41 ut nns m the methods of reporting enrolments! 

^^nsidcred as approximations 


onK 
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Other compilations of figures show that in s^enty- 
seven institutions of higher learning, both 
private, there were m 1918-119 over one hundred 
thousand students doing work by oorrespondenca 
The most reliable estimate of enrolments for that year 


TABLE 4 


C0RRESP0NDE«CE-SlUD^ ENROUtENTS IM MeMBER 

Institutions op the National UhMty 
Emensioh Assocution prom 19.0-ai 
1929-30 


Year 


Total 


1920- 21 

1921- 22 

1922- 2J 

1923- 24 

1924- 25 
1915-26 

1926- 27 

1927- 28 

1928- 29 

1929- 30 


33.198 

17,000 

41.737 

46,009 

55 . 9 “ 

62,552 

68,630 

70.558 

73,068 

76.789 


for all institutions of higher 

States indicates approximately two u 

sand correspondence students 

ence-study work bf the University of Chicago to^ 

of a similL character carried on by 

tional institutions in the United States is ve y 

ent now from that which existed during the first ten 
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or fifteen years of the history of the University. Dur- 
ing the earlier period only one other recognized insti- 
tution of higher learning was giving work by corre- 
spondence, at present over one hundred institutions 


are known to be conducting correspondence study. 
During the earlier period the enrolment of correspond- 
ence students in the University of Chicago repre- 
sented a very large proportion, probably as much as 
90 per cent, of the entire enrolment of this type in 
recognized educational institutions. Even though the 
numerical increase m the correspondence-study regis- 
trations has been large at the University of Chicago, 
It has not kept pace with the rate of increase for the 
county as a whole. During the most recent ten-year 
period the University of Chicago has enrolled approxi- 
mate y only 3 per cent of all the correspondence stu- 
dents in the higher institutions of the country In the 
most recent years the actual numbers of students and 
registrations have declined at the University of Chi- 
^ t ough the total for the country as a whole 

has continued to increase 

correspondence study by a 
been a ^^’'-supported universities has probably 
t,ve “«nE to the dedme m Ae rela- 

University of Chicago m the field 
litcd to the Another fact probably re- 

Studv Deoan '5 that the Home- 

"“cing ,ts program endrely from the receipts from 
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tuition fees As has already been stated, increases m 
fees for Home Study courses are considered to have 
contributed to the recent decreases m enrolments 

When tile number of institutions carrying on cor 
respondence work and the number of students wlio are 
enrolled in such courses are considered, it is clear that 
the position of the University of Chicago has changed 
from that of a leader and a breaker of new educational 
ground to that of being merely one of a large number 
of institutions conducting correspondence study Its 
pioneer vork in establishing this method of instruc- 
tion among higher educational institutions is com 
pleted The question may be raised as to whether the 
University of Chicago has other functions of leader 
ship and worthy participation in the program of cor- 
respondence study m American institutions of higher 
learning 

ilDMIIflSTRATION OF THE HOME STUnV PROCRAM 

As in the case of all the organizations connected 
with the University of Chicagc^ the ultimate control 
of the Home Study Department is lodged in the 
Board of Trustees The financial and educational 
aspects of the Department are administered as they 
are in the other units of the University At the tune 
the data for this report were assembled the Secretary 
of the Home Study Department was responsible to 
the Business Manager of the Umversity for the finan 
cial aspects of the Department; to the Comptroller 
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for certain phases of budget administration and finan- 
cial accounting, and to the President and certain 
faculty groups, known as Ruling Bodies, for the edu- 
cational aspects of the work. In actual practice these 
Ruling Bodies have exerted very htde influence on the 
Home-Study Department The Faculties are repre- 
sented by five section committees, each charged with 
responsibility m a particular field of subject matter, 
as follows: sacred literature, physical and biological 
sciences, education, general literature, and historical 
and social sciences. 


According to the printed rules and regulations, 
whenever the Secretary of the Home-Study Depart- 
ment needs additional staff members forinstructional 
purposes, he goes to the chairman of the appropriate 
section committee The chairman of the committee in 
turn goes to the head or chairman of a department to 
select a staff memher. Before a final selection is made, 
he appointment must meet with the approval of the 
t-lv' 1^ practice differs, however, from 

governing the procedure. The 
thT™, » "'“’"‘r after discussing 

LoZe '"^tructor, make! 

head oTrf, f°^=>PP'»"tments directly to the 


matters. 
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The Secretary of the Home Study Department ar 

rale 

Tofe these courses, recommends - ^ 

numstrative authorities the “ ^ror 

memhers after securing the approval ° 

and answers correspondence concerning the g 

of the Department registration are sent 

All communications relative to ^ 

to the Secretary As soon as te PP.P, jjtlie 
tor IS notified of a -^rall corteTp^^^^^ 
lessons to the student The addressed di- 

in connection with the course wo ' 
rectly to the instructor in ^h-ge Tte 
hep 7 m touch with J 

means of a the number of papers re 

structor, in which is statea u „r„r.,d 
ceived and the number P^^ed and 
The lesson outlines “-d nr “ch g 

made hy the outlines made 

though m a few cases teaA 

hy former instructors Each 

tions f°”“dy “eluding 

hy chapter and page, n«^ Y 
sistance, and questions to test 
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of work as well as his understanding of the ground 
covered 

A student must provide his own books For some 
of the courses sets of books have been prepared that 
may be obtained from the rental library. For those 
science courses that require the use of a microscope or 
other laboratory supplies and equipment, the needed 
materials may be rented from the Home-Study De- 
partment. Students are permitted four quarters fol- 
owing the one in which the registrations are made for 
tlie completion of courses. Any requests for an exten- 
sion of time, which are acted upon favorably in meri- 
torious cases, are received and disposed of by the 
Secretary ^ •' 


The office of the Home-Study Department, located 
° on the Quadrangles, is reason- 

foT m a However, if funds were available 

or mcdermzmg the filing equipment, the efficiency of 
Th could be considerably increased. 

Vis^s Department, like the other di- 

tm knol “ Puhhshes an annual bulk- 

courses off "^*1! which describes the 

rcmilationr'''^ “nd the rules and 

The bulleti correspondence-study work. 

'I'c courL. 

have not KfPn ji statements of courses 

regular sits fU- 

Su r^nes of University publications, Theadmm- 
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.stration is aware of this difficulty and is taking steps 
to correct it 


student personnel™ home study 

Geo^apUca! -Although theorencally 

enrolments m correspondence study are limited only 
by tirnumber of plaL reached by the postal senace 
aLally the registrations tend 

loZ nationally known institutions, as 

of only Umited areas 

“TrSe student body^s^ 

An analysis of the data 0 

Home Study student body wme ' ^ 

cent) from the geographical enrolments out 

T‘i z's; — .1 -“z * ».u 

tunnies upon the college g^mjent body, 

most meagerly ^ (y eight states in 

19 per cent are f ” /“‘I J and the North 
divisions other than the No 
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Atlantic^ and approximately 3 per cent are drawn 
from territories and foreign countries 
TABLE 5 

Geograpjucal Distjubctios, PEpcEsrACES, or HoME-Sruoy 
StiiDests asd Residence Studems* DURihC 
^ THE Te?. Years rnou 1919-20 to 1928—29 



TeriicnB 
Wettem laiToesa 
CbJDtns* 


H iS i-f II 

19^3 \l i I ^ t' 79 87334 

.^3 J 5 ® 3 79 9 9 6 3 3 3 

V-3-.4 11 \ I 3 t} l, ^ j 6 3 2 3 

194-95 IJ 1 8 3 i'’ ’ 7 5 9 = 3 

19151 1 I 3 * 7 4 9 3 3 

19=5-17 i 8 * S *1 7 7 4 3 3 3 

.9=71! i 4 « , 2 7 7 4 3 9 3 

'918-19 1? 4 ' ^ 2 S' * 7 4 3 3 3 

^ ”39 3 67 84 7 ^ ^ 4 2 3 

tio.- rw-.^c-ed j-i Uoivenitr Cbllw-- 
t SuTo I'dudtd la i-aA y *’' ** tnwe ffruered for courtei oo the Qaidraa^e* 

I'-T* M««cr™!nu, Rhode Iikod. Con- 

j ^ ® Colu:nbia, Vtrr-ja Vi Sij'ii Adintic Dtlurare, Miryki-d* 

laL^CT’* C-al^ CsViM, Soiiti CarDhna. 

Aktniu Mu, ..fCL r ’ aad K2ma4 Saath Ceatrtl 

\U.V- r»~ OUihoTj, sad Arfesrjss. 

Study DemTt'^™ enrolled in the Home- 

Incrcascd fronTer ™'" Central area has 

irom 6. per cent to 67 per cent during the 
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, r to iQ-'S-ao All the states m- 

Tded m”h 'nU toual L, except Hhaots. 

mW, have developt-V::; 
spondence study Chtcago 

their state universities territory 

obtains the majority ^ „^kes it de 

served by these Study 

suable to examine the enro 

Department that is drawn fr"J°”^dy De 

“‘'‘‘'rfsxrScSL’ 

partmeiit by states for 
This table shows that durmg ree r 
than one half of the tota enro 
from the North Central city of Chi- 

ef Chicago and the state of^nois 

cago itself has furnished ^ The 

total enrolment from the , grates 

comparative sizes of the enro facilities which 

seem to be comspondence study 

these states have pro „nrpd bv a larger en 

Thus the state of Ohio is 3tate 

rolment than any other stete P co’rrespond 

institutions of Ohio i-n«d by a 

ence study service I*c igan jyfmnesota, 

larger enrolment thmWis ^ institutions of 

the University of Michigan, Ufc ^ 

Ohio, has not developed corr^p d 

the other hand, the states in .^^ed by 

has been well developed are typically represen 
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comparatively small enrolments. The fact that In- 
diana stands third m the list of enrolments by states is 

T4BLE6 

iT is toe Houe-Stbdy Department or the Uhitepsity or 
Chicago ik Each or toe Nine Years from to 1928-29 

rpoii Each or the North Centrai States 


Kiwen E->oi.i.ed p. Hope Study Eacs Vea* 


State 

l9io- 

T( 

twi- 

zt 

1912- 

»3 

WJ- 

*4 

1914- 

'?r 

1916- 

i? 

IM7- 

3g 

iJiS- 

20 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois* 

Chicago 

Michigan 

V'uconsin 

MinnesoiT 

Io«n 

Missouri 

North Dakota 
South Dakota 

Ncbra'l a 
Kansas 

Total 

428 

295 

895 

'>043 

5144 

131 

129 

2<3 

^33 

26 

60 

56 

87 

547 

337 

9*3 

i,co5 

353 

150 

'46 

373 

26, 

39 

47 

58 

m 

628 

321 

930 

929 

346 

163 

'38 

28o 

352 

26 

45 

75 

"4 

7'7 

338 

1,022 

999 

225 

186 

140 

381 

271 

50 

75 

97 

726 

338 

1,119 

1,092 

260 

178 

J31 

223 

272 

17 

64 

62 

87 

795 

352 

*.327 

1,308 

299 

183 

J29 

247 

^73 

23 

68 

65 

88 

74 

3'5 

1,184 

1,686 

365 

165 

to6 

17a 

3l8 

18 

48 

43 

73 

267 

1,064 

*1454 

241 

'59 

9' 

*54 

181 

21 

48 

48 

68 

2|8 

963 

1,53* 

218 

140 

82 

I2J 

171 

20 

35 

48 

5' 

3.5’8c 

-,143 

4,147 

■..41^ 

<►579 

5,rS7 

5-'»7 

4,375 

4,1^5 

rxc.'ns/fo-^j^ 


— 


'=‘^g^~„ce„trat.o„ ofpopu- 

-Irnsre 

proportion of ^ 

l^rp.-rtmcnt from Ch "‘*5' 

City ot \_hicago has tended to 
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increase over the period studied In 

the students from Chicago e 

city of Chicago has been 

The fact that a large proportion of ^ 

ence study students live this 
ered carefully m planning „r,sin|^hat 46 per 

Department It is by ^ng those m Uni 

cent of the residence the fact that 

versity College, ^ come from 

one quarter of the Home ^^.f„.stinE questions 

the metropolitan area jponience work 

Why do these students wol in P 

instLd of enrolling m the city ^ 

extension-class groups th centers m the 

Would the establishment of other cte cen _ 

city district atm^tudenm « hy 
spondence work Does PP ^vhere one 

correspondence study opinion of 

wills present satisfactory for their 

those who enrol, make .nurses^ Any decision 

purposes than of correspondence study 

with reference to the future P„„s,der the ones 
at the University of Chicago must consider q 

tion of local service to the city 
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Maturity of students . — ^Students are admitted to 
correspondence study at the University of Chicago if 
they can satisfy the Secretary of the Home-Study 
Department that they are prepared to pursue the 
courses for which they wish to register. They are not 
'■equired to meet the University admission require- 
ments until such time as they desire to become candi- 
dates for degrees In spite of the liberality of the ad- 
mission requirements, the correspondence students 
ave m general attained an educational competence 
satisfactory for the carrying of University work 
I he previous academic training of the students who 
enrol m correspondence-study courses has been m- 
. r,' data were taken from 

e ead files of the llome-Study Department for 
20, 1929, to March 21, 1930. 
There were 1,064 records m this sampling; the previ- 
iniT '■'^23 not indicated for 90 students, leav- 

he T "'I"® "P™ tlic 

shidctif ' n'* *'''^P''''=entage of these 974 

prior to various educational lewis 

T femn r Ho"^-Study courses. 

(- 7 per 7 1 =”211 proportion 

school The ^ 1 B^2duated from high 

Hn-slldv Sr this type in 

) largely accounted for by the fact that 
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setting the presence °f **= ,|Xst two thirds 

high school fh “ ” yeais of col 

of the students have had more Aa J 

TABLE 7 

u-M- Study Students Who Had 
Pcmentwe or 57« ”“c„„cATi 0 BAi Levels Pwoe 
ATOINEO f ' “co" spo»OE»CE StODl 

TO CneolliNO FOE Percentage 


e 7 
97 3 
91 8 

65 a 
34 7 
7 1 


Not hlgh-school graduate 
High-school graduate 
Some college work 
More than two years of college 
Baccalaureate or other degree 
Higher degree 

grees is surprising, m toward the^com- 

Land for correspondence ^^^adu e level indi- 

who are ready for work on t^|;;Llt.cn looking 
cates the possibility o preparation for 

toward the testing of th that has some 

higher degrees, of a ° correspondence study 
of the elements now pre rgtered in the Home- 

The average age of the men 

Study Department is u? ® 7 “ ’ 
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Maimily of sluifents —Students are admitted to 
correspondence study at the University of Chicago if 
they can satisfy the Secretary of the Home-Study 
Department that they are prepared to pursue the 
courses for which they wish to register. They are not 
required to meet the University admission require- 
ments until such time as they desire to become candi- 
dates for degrees In spite of the liberality of the ad- 
mission requirements, the correspondence students 
have in general attained an educational competence 
satisfactory for the carrying of University work 
The previous academic training of the students who 
enrol m correspondence-study courses has been in- 
vestigated for the survey The data were taken from 
the ‘Mead files” of the Home-Study Department for 
the period from June 20, 1929, to March 21, 1930. 
There were 1,064 records m this sampling; the previ- 
ous training was not indicated for 90 students, leav- 
ing a total of 974 cases upon which the analysis could 
be based. Table 7 shows the percentage of these 974 
students who had attained various educational levels 
prior to enrolling for Home-Study courses. 

This table shows that a relatively small proportion 
(2.7 per cent) of the Home-Study students are not 
high-school graduates This percentage, although 
small, is considerably higher than the proportion of 
residence students who have not graduated from high 
school. The enrolment of students of this type in 
Home-Study is largely accounted for by the fact that 
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non credit and high school courses are offered Off- 
setting tlie presence of the small group who are not 
high school graduatesis the fact that almost two-thirds 
of the students have had more than two yeais of col- 
lege workj and more than one third of them have col 
lege degrees The comparatively large proportion of 
the students who already have their baccalaureate de- 

TABLE 7 


Percentage of 974, Home Stud\ Stuoemts Who Had 
Attained Various Educatjoval Levels Prior 
TO Ehrolung for Correspondence StUDV 


Not high school graduate 

Fe ccntiige 

2 7 

High school graduate 

97 3 

Some college work 

91 8 

More than nvo years of college work 

65 2 

Baccalaureate or other degree 

34 7 

Higher degree 

7 6 


grees is surprising, in view of the fact that correspond 
ence credits are not usually accepted toward the com 
pletioii of requirements for a higher degree The large 
demand for correspondence study courses by students 
who are ready for work on the graduate level indi- 
cates the possibility of some experimentation looking 
toward the testing of the value, in preparation for 
higher degrees, of a plan of instruction that has some 
of the elements now present in correspondence study 
The average age of the men registered in the Home 
Study Department is 27 2 years, while that of the 
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women is 32.2 years The middle 5'o per cent of the 
sampling are between 22 and 39 years of age. Two- 
thirds of the Home-Study students are more than 26 
years old. 

A sampling of 498 registrations in Home-Study, for 
which all the lessons were completed, shows that ap- 
proximately 36 per cent took more than one year to 
complete the lessons of a single course; 28 per cent re- 
quired from SIX to twelve months. Only 36 per cent 
completed one course within a period of six months. 

Grades received hy students . — ^Some evidence as to 
the ability of the correspondence-study students may 
be obtained from an. analysis of the grades which they 
receive when they later enrol for residence work, in 
comparison with the average grades received by all 
residence students. Undergraduate grades at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago were indicated at the time this 
study w^ made by a five-point letter scale. “Points” 
were assigned to each grade, as follows* “A,” 6; "B,” 
45_ C, 2, D, o; and “F,” —2 The use of these 
points permits the calculation of an average grade for 
a group of students 


Based on an extensive sampling, it was found that 
tne correspondence-study studen ts who later enrol for 
work on the Quadrangles receive an average grade in 
their residence work o 41 point higher than the aver- 
ge lor all r^idence students. Although the difference 
IS numerically small, ,t is statistically significant. The 
elusion from this study is that on the average the 
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correspondence students are slightly more successful 
than residence students m receiving good grades m 
courses The data do not indicate the reason for this 
difference Among the possibilities that may be sug 
gested as contributing to the difference are the fol- 
lowing (i) the correspondence students may have a 
higher average native ability than the residence stu- 
dents, (2) the maturity of the correspondence stu 
dents may be opera tmg in their favor, (3) the cor- 
respondence students may be superior to the resi- 
dence students in application and motivation, (4) the 
correspondence students who complete courses may 
be relatively a more highly selected group among all 
who attempt correspondence study than the residence 
students who complete courses are among all resi- 
dence students 

INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF OF THE HOME-STUDV 
DEPARTMENT 

Sources from which staff ts diawn — The staff mem- 
bers who give courses in the Home-Study Depart- 
ment are drawn principally from two sources (i) the 
Faculties of the University of Chicago, and (2) the 
faculties of other institutions and business and profes 
sional fields The group drawn from the regular Facul- 
ties of the University may be divided into two classes, 
one composed of those who do some residence teach 
ing on the Quadrangles, and the otlier of those who 
teach only in extension Throughout this discussion 
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tEe distinction will be maintained between these three 
groups in the Home-Study staff: (i) those who are 
members of the University Faculties and teach on the 
Quadrangles as well as in Home-Study; (2.) those who 
are rnembers of the University Faculties, but teach 
only in extension; and (3) those who are not members 
of the University Faculties. The last-mentioned 
group IS composed principally of the staff members of 
other educational institutions, but a few of those m 
this class come from business or professional fields 
In 1928-2,9, 66 per cent of those who taught in the 
Home-Study Department were drawn from the regu- 
lar residence staff of the University (the first group 
listed above) The correspondence-study teachers 
who were members of the University Faculties but 
taught only in Home-Study or in Home-Study and 
University College (the second group listed above) 
constituted 14 per cent of the total staff in Home- 
^tudy The remaining 20 per cent were drawn from 
outside the University Faculties. During the preced- 
ing ten years, members of the University Faculties 
w 10 taught also on the Quadrangles comprised on 
t e average two-thirds of the Home-Study staff, and 
tlie othei two groups mentioned above each com- 
prised approximately one-sixth of the staff 

ere w as some tendency during the decade preced- 
ing 1928 to decrease the percentage of staff members 
town from the regular University Faculties and to 
ncrcase the percentage from outside sources. The 
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/fiiimunccments for 1930-31, however, show an abrupt 
change in this tendency, the percentage of Home 
Study staff members drawn from the University Fac 
ulties increasing sharply with a corresponding de- 
crease in the percentage drawn from outside sources 
The selection of staff members who give corre 
spondence-study courses is always subject to the ap 
proval of the head or chairman of the department m 
which the work is given Thus the heads or chairmen 
of academic departments have the same opportunity 
to assure themselves of the quality of the instructional 
staff in Home-Study that they have m the case of the 
staff offering the regular residence courses of the Uni- 
versity 

Ti aimng — ^Table 8 presents data showing the high- 
est degrees held by the members of the Home-Study 
staff For comparative purposes the same mforma 
ton IS shown for the entre residence staff on the 
Quadrangles, and also for a group of other msttutions 
engaged in correspondence work 
The data of this table indicate clearly that the 
academic training of the Home Study staff compares 
favorably with that of the regular Quadrangles staff 
It IS apparent that the Home-Study Department is 
getting a relatively large share of highly trained in 
structors and a relatively small percentage of those 
whose training has not progressed beyond the first 
degree 

Academic ranis — Table 9 presents data showing 
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the distribution of the Home-Study teaching staff 
among the various academic ranks. For purposes of 
comparison, the corresponding figures for the entire 
Quadrangles staff are presented. Comparative data 

TABLE 8 

Percentages of Residence FACtrwiES, of Home-Study Staff, 
AND OF Cop respondehce-Stddy Teachers ik Othep 
Institutions Who Hold Various Decrees 




Houe-Stuot Staff, UnvcwiTy 0 

r CnicAoo 


HtssEir Dcc9>k 
Heir 

MniBEFS 
OP Resi- 
DEFCe 

Facultim, 
UmvM. 
im OP 
ClElCACO 

86 

Ficolty 
MwjiIkm, 
Ttachinj 
Alto on 
theQuad 
noslet 

te 

Faculty 
: Metnbm, 
Not Teack* 

tlic"^ad. 

ranglet 

iC 

Non- 

faculty 

Mtmben 

Total 
Home- 
Study 
Suff (i)0 
Meoibert) 

gpo WO- 
ES ez- 
Stutt 
T eAcnrss 
w OniER 

It STITU" 

TlOhS*' 

PhD 

Master’s 

Other higher 
degree 
Bachelor’s 

No nc 

54 

l6 

13 

If 

a 

64 

31 

4 

10 

1 

39 

17 

5 

11 

28 

61 

23 

8 ^ 

3 

60 

21 

4 

21 

4 

36 

2S 

8 


(N.wYo.l Mac 

t Includei ulsd those not inJicaliug degrere hdd 


are also given for a group of other institutions that 

engagepn;;correspondence study. 

This table shows that the part of the Home-Study 
Staft drawn from the regular University Faculties 
compares very favorably on the basis of academic 
amts with the residence instructional staff as a whole. 

s clear that the HomecStudy Department is ob- 
taining Its due share of the staff members of the higher 
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ranks. For the group drawn from outside the Uni- 
versity Faculties the ranks indicated are those which 
they hold in their own institutions. This group has a 
TABLE 9 

Percevtages or Residekce pAcwi-Tirs, of Home Study Staff, and 
OF CoRRESrOVDEMCE StUDY TeaCHERS IN OtHER INSTI- 
TUTIONS Who Hoed Various Academic Ranks 




j Houc-Stvol Stast, Umvessitt or CnicAco 


Actorurc I 
Kavk 

I McuazM 
orAisi- 

HENCE 

hACutncs 

1 Oriyes 
»ITY or 

1 CllICACO 

66 

Faculty 
Members 
Teathms 
Also on 
(he Quad 
raogtes 

iS 

Facul'f 

Memben 

NoiTta^ 

■SUtOD 

die Quad- 
ratisles 

:6 

Non 

heuUi 

Members 

Total 
Home 
Study 
Staff (130 
Members) 

Stud\ 
Tlacheks 
tn OraE*, 
issniu- 

Professor 
Associate pro 

3‘ 

35 

32 

35 

33 

37 

fcssor 

AssistTnt pro- 

II 

10 


IS 

16 

13 

fcssor 


36 

6 

11 

21 

16 

lastruc'ot 

i8 

U 

39 

^3 


16 

Othcrf 

None 

aa 

I 

5 

33 

*5 

11 

9 t 

u 


* Data from Alfred Lawrence Hall Quest, Th {fniierjily Afi-IJ, p ifi? 
t Includes lecturers, associates, a<sisuott, and uachen in the hborator) scliools 
} Includes also those not indicatins academic rank held 


smaller percentage at the higher ranks, and a larger 
percentage at the lower ranks, than the group who are 
also teaching on the Quadrangles. No significant dif- 
ferences appear in the comparison with the teaching 
staffs of other institutions offering correspondence 
work. 

It IS difficult to compare the meanings of ranks as 
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between two institutions. The rank of associate pro- 
fessor or lower in the University of Chicago is fre- 
quently the equivalent of a jfull professorship at some 
other institution. This fact brin^ out more than ever 
the relatively unsatisfactory status of the group of 
Home-Study teachers who are drawn from outside 


sources The question may he raised whether depart- 
ments make the selection of Home-Study instructors 
who do no teaching on the Quadrangles on the basis of 
standards equivalent to those used in appointing resi- 
dence teachers It might be inferred from the facts 
presented that the heads or chairmen of departments 
are less critical of appointees whose sole connection 
with the University lies m their association with 
Home-Study work than they are of the members of 
their residence staffs It would appear that the de- 
partment heads or chairmen, upon whom the final re- 
sponsibility for the approval of instructors rests, have 
relaxed their standards somewhat in making appoint- 
ments to the Home-Study staff. If this is the case, the 
tendency wnthin the past year or two to increase the 
^rcentage of regular staff members used in the 
ome- tudy Department should be encouraged In 
tormmg a judgment of the staff of this Department as 
a whole, however, it is desirable to recall that two- 
thirds of the instructors are members of the Univer- 
sity Faculties who teach on the Quadrangles. 
Disirihtioji of (caching load among msliuctors of 
rmts ranks and iraim»g~~ln order to obtain an 
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adequate analysis of the teaching staff m Home Study 
It IS necessary to know not only the qualifications of 
the members individually but also the distribution of 
the teaching load among those of various qualifica 
tions The distribution of loads m Home Study, in 
terms of the number of courses taught, corresponds 
very closely to the distribution of individual teachers 
with reference to the three sources from which the 
staff IS obtained In 1929 30, 61 per cent of the 
Home-Study staff held the Ph D degree and taught 
63 per cent of all the courses, 84 per cent held either 
the Ph D or some other higher degree and taught 85 
per cent of the courses In the same year 32 per cent 
of the Home Study staff held the rank of professor 
and taught 36 per cent of the courses, 72 per cent held 
ranks above instructor and taught 70 per cent of the 
courses 

It is clear from these data that the members of the 
staff who have superior qualifications carry their full 
share of the courses taught 

Scholarly productivity — ^Another measure of the 
quality of the Home Study staff is obtained by an 
analysis of the number of contributions to published 
literature made by this group Such a measure is par 
ticularly applicable at the University of Chicago 
where research and scholarly productivity receive 
marked emphasis 

The data used in this analysis were obtained from 
the President s Reports for the ten years from 1919-20 
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to 1928-19, m which are given the titles of the pub- 
lications written by each staff member reporting. Pos- 
sibly a few of the members of the Faculties have not 
reported their scholarly productions, but in general 
the President's Repoifs may be considered an authen- 
tic record of the publications It is recognized that 
this analysis takes no account of certain types of valu- 
able research that do not result in publication of the 
findings. It is further recognized that there are some 
tpes of research that require years of work before 
t e results may be published. As the analysis covers 
n ten-year period, however, the figures should be a 

membl'h of staff 


In making the analysis, publications were classified 
as books, articles, or reviews. For each staff member 
he number of productions of each kind was counted 
and the number of years each worked on the staff was 
determined The average yearly production was found 
by dividing the total numberofeach kmd of eontribu- 
°f yo'ifs of service during the 

g oups (1) those who tanght on the Quadrangles but 
?n Horn dTT" W those who taught both 

durh n 1, Qo^dtangles at some time 

pw2l, "> strict com- 

Rtoup J; 'i'to’ty 'Uembers were included in the first 

c'.tcrsion \ ^'P"tments which gave some 

tension vork dunng the period The averages for 
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the first group furnish a standard for comparison of 
the productivity of the second group. The produc- 
tions of the second group, those who taught in Home- 

TABLE 10 

'\VERACE AkNU/L PRODUCTION OF BoOkS, ARTICLES, AND ReVIEVIS 
0 \ ER THF TeV-YeAR PeRIOD FROXI I^lg-CO TO I928-29 OF FACULTY 

Memdeps Who Did No Extehsiow Teaching and or Those Who 
Taught both in HoweStudt and on the Quadrangles 


Faculty Gwur 

Aveaacc Annual Numdcr of 
PUSIICATIONS 

Boolt 

Articlu 

Revievt 

All members of the Unnersity faculties 
who did no extension teaching* 

0 i; 

1 41 

0 41 

All tcichcrs who did Homc-Studj work it 
some time durng the period 1 

0 s6 : 

I OS : 

079 

All tcichcrs who did Home Study work it 
some time during the period, considering 
only the years in which they did Home 
Studs, work 

0 at 

0 97 

1 07^ 

All teachers who did Home-Study work it 
some time during the penod, considering 
only the leirs in which they did not do 
Home-Studv work 

. 036 

1 IS 

097 


•Includes onI> those who are nsembera of departments bj which some extensoo 
trark w at given during the penod 


Study at some time dunng the period, were analyzed 
further according to the years when they worked or 
did not work in Home-Study Table lo presents the 
data showing the average annual production ofbooks, 
reviews, and articles for the various groups. 

The data indicate that the Home-Study staff com- 
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pares very favorably ynth the members of the same 
departments, who do no extension teaching, with re- 
spect to the publication of books and reviews. Those 
who do no extension teaching tend to produce a larger 
number of articles On the whole, the data show that 
the Home-Study staff is vigorous and productive. 
There is some indication m the table that teaching in 
Home-Study tends to reduce the amount of scholarly 
productivity, as these teachers produced on the aver- 
age larger numbers of books, reviews, and articles in 
the years when they were not doing Home-Study 
work than they did m the years when they taught cor- 
respondence-study courses However, the group of 
Home-Study teachers were on the average more pro- 
ductive of books and reviews during the years they 
were teaching correspondence-study courses than was 
the case with the other members of the same depart- 
ments who did no extension teaching. 

These comparisons must be interpreted with some 
caution, owing to the fact that the scholarly contribu- 
tions arc considered as of the years when they were 
published, not when they were originally written. 
Thus It IS entirely possible that a book published in 
a ) ear in which the author was not teaching in Home- 
tu 5 was actually worked out and written during 
\ cars V hen he was doing correspondence-study work. 
M the reverse is equally possible, it is probable that 
t le av crages do not greatly misrepresent the true con- 
ition. e.inng m mind this limitation, it appears 
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that the cairying of Home-Study courses may entail 
some sacrifice of the energy of staff members that 
might otherwise be devoted to one of the major objec- 
tives of the University In spite of this conclusion, it 
must be recognized that the Home-Study group as a 
whole IS a particularly able and energetic one, and 
does as much in the way of scholarly productivity as 
the comparable group of staff members who do no 
extension teaching 

COURSE OFFERINGS IN HOME STUDY 

The levels of wok — The courses offered by the 
Home Study Department may be classed roughly ac 
cording to levels as non credit, high school credit, and 
university undergraduate credit Non-credit courses, 
as their name implies, are those that are not intended 
to be used under any circumstances for secondary or 
college credit The Home Study Department offers 
courses especially designed to serve college entrance 
requirement purposes Regulations permit, and offer- 
ings provide, opportunities for the student to earn by 
correspondence all the high-school credits required 
for entrance to the Coll^ “ 

The university-credit courses offered bv the Home- 
Study Department are designed to serve in general 
three groups of students (i) those with not more 

‘'The College at Che Vmvccaty IS die organization concerned w (h 
the work of the first two years of the undergraduate cumculum 
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than eighteen majors^ of cre^t, the courses at this 
level all bearing numbers from loi to 199; (2) under- 
graduates with more than eighteen majors, these 
courses being numbered from 201 to 299; and (3) 
those with twenty-seven majors of credit who can also 
satisfy departmental prerequisites, these courses be- 
ing numbered from 301 to 399 The numbering sys- 
tem of courses conforms to that in use on the Quad- 
rangles Preresearch problems and research courses 
are offered for certain students by correspondence 
uhen departmental advisers permit or approve, but 
the rules of the Graduate Faculty forbid the accept- 
ance of correspondence credit toward the completion 
of requirements for higher degrees." 

As IS the case on the Quadrangles, certain of the 
univcrsity-credit courses are designated as "limited 
credit The regulations governing such courses, as 
published m the official announcements, are as fol- 
ovs (/?) nil credit is given only when these courses 
arc ta'cn among a student’s first 18 majors, and the 
•al number so taken may not evceed 9; (fi) after a 
atndent has credit for 17; majors bnt fLr than 27 
they will not be credited at all " Credit earned in 
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limited credit courses may be used to meet college 
entrance requirements, although the courses are not 
designed primarily for the high school level 
Table 1 1 presents data showing the relative empha- 
sis given by the Home Study Department to these 

TABLE II 


Number and Percentage of Home Studt Courses 
AT \aiUOUS Le\ els IN I92B-29 


U el 

Nurnbcf of 
CourMsOfe ed 

Pe centaceof 
Total 

Non credit 

IS 

2 6 

High school 

33 

7 I 

University credit 

418 

9° 3 

loo-level 

*9 

19 2 

'’oo-levcl 

1*8 1 

27 7 

joo.level 

9! 

21 2 

Level not indicated 

103 

2» 2 

Limited credit (included 



also m 100-levcl) 

38 

8 2 

Tottl 

463 

100 0 


different levels, m terms of the number of courses of 
fered at each level during the year 1928-29 
This table shows clearly that the great majority of 
the courses are given for university credit The num- 
ber at the high school level is small, and an even 
smaller percentage of the offerings consists of non- 
credit courses A large proportion of the courses do 
not indicate specifically the level for which they are 
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intended. Almost half of tKe total offerings are on the 
200- and 300-levels, and are intended for students who 
have already completed two or more years of college 
work. 

The registrations in subcollegiate courses have de- 
clined more than 50 per cent during the ten years from 
1919 to 19283 that IS, from 780 in 1919 to 384111 1928. 
In the year 1928-29 the subcollegiate courses con- 
tained only 4 7 per cent of the total number of regis- 
trations, although 7 ] per cent of the courses were at 
this level. The decline in registrations of this type 
doubtless results from the abundance of other Kigh- 
school opportunities, and indicates that the direct- 


service functions of the University at the high-school 
level are of less importance than they once were. 

The fact that the courses of this type have declined 
materially in enrolment, coupled with the fact that 
work at the high-school level is not a part of the ob- 
jectives of the University, leads to the recommenda- 
tion that the giving of high-school credit courses by 
correspondence be abandoned The only possible ba- 
sis upon which such work should be continued is for 
t ic purpose of experimentation with the correspond- 
ence method at the high-school level. Unless the 
iiigh-school courses in Home^tudy are very definitely 
earned on m this sp'mt, they should be abandoned, 
ourscs the loo-level (junior college) comprise 
offenngs in Home-Study. 

1C rapid development of local junior colleges, 
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It may be that correspondence-study enrolments at 
this level may later show the same tendency to de- 
crease that has appeared m the high-school registra 
tions 

Depmtmejits of ettng correspondence-study cowses — 
Six departments offered thirteen non credit courses 
at some time during the ten year period from 1919-20 
to 1928-29 Latin, Romance Languages (French), 
German, English, Mathematics, and Divinity® In 
1928-29 four departments offered non credit courses 
Latin, Romance Languages, English, and Matliemat- 
ics Since 1920-21 the Divinity non-credit courses 
have been offered as certificate courses 

Ten different departments provided courses stsome 
time during the ten year period that were designed 
especially for high school students* Economics, Cora 
merce and Administration, Art, Greek, Hygiene and 
Bacteriology, History, Latin, English, Mathematics, 
and Geology The last five named offered high school 
courses throughout tlie entire ten-year period 

Table 12 presents data showing the departments 
that m 1928-29 offered undergraduate courses in 
Home-Study and the number of courses offered by 
each 

Of the departments listed m this table, all except 
four had given some courses each year for the preced 
mg nine years Commerce and Administration, Phys- 

^The \amus prafsssiont} schools wiD be referred to as departr'snts 
throughout this report 
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TABLE 12 

DEPAPTHE^TS OrrERiKG Dhdeporaduate Courses 
I’. Home-Study Departmevt 1928-29 and 
Numbep or Coupses Offeped by Each 
Divinity 
Education 
English 
Latin 
Art 

Germanic 

Romance Languages — French 
Mathematics 
History 
Greek 
Botany 
Philosophy 

Commerce and Administration 
Sociology and Anthropology 
Romance Languages— Spanish 
Comparative Literature 
Psychology 
Chemistry 
Zoology 
Economics 
Astronomy 
Geology' 

Political Science 
Hygiene and Bacteriology' 

Social Service Admimstration 
Home Lconomics 
^mparatne Philology 

Romance Unguages-Itahan . 

1 nysics 

Ph„„,,c„lcg, 


Total 


418 
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lology. Physiological Chemistry and Pharmacology, 
and Social Service Administration The last named 
of these four was organized as a separate curriculum 
during the ten year period Slightly more than 40 per 
cent of all the offerings listed are in three depart- 
ments English, Education, and Divinity The num- 
ber of courses listed in the natural sciences is com- 
paratively low, owing to the fact that laboratory facil 
ities are not at the disposal of most correspondence- 
study students 

It IS interesting to note that so many courses are 
offered in foreign languages Almost one-fifth of all 
the courses listed in 1928-29 were m Greek, Latin, 
French, Italian, Spanish, and German It has been 
contended by some that foreign languages cannot be 
taught by correspondence, yet m Home Study even 
introductory courses are successfully offered in Greek, 
Latin, French, Italian, and German Approximately 
10 per cent of the students who have received credit 
in a beginning course in modem languages have con 
tinued their study of the langu*^ in residence m the 
University Of these, none received a failing grade, 
and only one a *‘D” grade in residence in a language 
course The average grade received in correspondence 
study IS about one-half letter grade higher than the 
average of the grades received in later language 
courses in residence, the former being 4 9 and the 
latter 3 8 

New courses — ^The new demands arising from time 
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to time have been rather generously met by the addi- 
tion of new courses to the Home-Study program. Dur- 
ing the ten years from 1919-20 to 1928-29^ a total of 
599 courses were offered The number of new courses 
added ranged from thirty-six m 1925—26 to fourteen 
in 1922-23 The departments that most consistently 
added new courses each year are English, Educadon, 
and Divinity. Seven departments offered no new 
courses during the nine years following 1919-20 In 
large part the new offerings represented replacements 
of old courses. Almost as many courses were dropped 
as were added, the total number offered m each year 
remaining approximately constant over the period 


QUALITY OF HOME-STUDY WORK 

The data that have been presented in precedmg sec- 
tions of this report offer some valuable indirect evi- 
dence regarding the quality of the work done in the 
ome-Study Department. It has been shown that 
t e stu ents enrolled in correspondence study are on 
the average capable and compare favorably at prac- 
tica ly every point w-ith the residence students who at- 
tend classes on the Qnadrangles. It has also been 
show n that the teaching staff in the Home-Study De- 
partment as qualifications that on the average are 
H Q”drangles staff. From 

in Hnrn/sr "a ^ 'nfetied that theljuahty of w ork 
m reXncc ' " ''““he equivalent of that done 
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In this survey it has been thought advisable not to 
rest the entire case for the quality of Home-Study 
work on the basis of the evidence afforded by the 
qualifications of the students and the teaching staff 
but to seek some direct means by which the quality of 
Home-Study work may be compared with the quality 
of the work done on the Quadrangles Three types of 
evidence are presented on this point, the first consist- 
ing of the reactions of correspondence students, the 
second being an analysis of the judgments of staff 
members who have had expenence with both types of 
students, and the third being an investigation of the 
grades made by correspondence-study students 

The Home Study Department has recently asked 
all students completing correspondence courses to 
give their estimates of the relative 1 alue of the work 
by correspondence compared with residence mstruc 
tion, and also their estimate of the relative demands 
on their time for the two types of work A total of 
2,706 responses have been tabulated by the Home 
Study Department, furnished by 123 students in high 
school courses, 2,477 students at the college level, and 
106 students at the advanced level A majority of the 
students at both the college and the advanced level, 
and almost half of those at the high school level, 
stated that their Home-Study courses had taken more 
time than similar residence courses Less than 5 per 
cent of the entire group indicated that the correspond- 
ence work took less time than residence courses, the 
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remainder stated that the time requirement was about 
the same for the two types of work. A large majority 
of those responding stated that the correspondence 
work had been as valuable or more valuable than the 
residence work; only 3 per cent of the advanced stu- 
dents, 4 per cent of the college students, and 6 per 
cent of the high-school students indicated that the 
correspondence work had been less valuable than 
residence work. 


In response to the inquiry among staff members 
who have had experience with both types of students, 
93 per cent stated that they believed that Home- 
Study students do work of as high quahty as students 
on the Quadrangles, and 85 per cent stated that they 
were of the opinion that the fact that Home-Study 
stadents are for the most part engaged in regular em- 
ployment does not prevent their working to their full 
capacity. In comparing the more capable students of 
groups, 78 per cent of the instructors stated 
that the best students in correspondence work do 
about the same quahty of work as the best students 
on the Quadrangles; 18 percent believed that they do 
better work, and 4 per cent believed they do poorer 
work. My 38 per cent of the instructors bebeved 
at the poorest correspondence-study students do 
work of lower quahty than that done by the poorest 
students on the Quadrangles. 46 per cent were of the 
opinion that the poorest correspondence-study stu- 
dents do work of about the same quality as the poor- 
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est students on the Quadrangles, and 16 per cent be- 
lieved that the poorest correspondence students do 
better work than the poorest students on the Quad- 
rangles 

A careful statistical study was made of the grades 
received by correspondence students Two tj^es of 
comparisons were made m this analysis (i) a com 
panson of the grades given in 1928-29 by fifty three 
instructors who taught both in Home Study and on 
the Quadrangles, computing separate averages for the 
Home Study and the residence grades, (2) a compari- 
son of the grades made in Home-Study and on the 
Quadrangles by a group of students who had taken 
work both m Home-Study and on the Quadrangles 
It IS known that variation exists among the grad 
mg standards of almost any group of instructors In 
order to keep this factor constant in analj'zing the 
grades of the Home-Study students, the grades is- 
sued by fifty-three teachers who had taught during 
the year 1928-29 both in Home-Study and on the 
Quadrangles were averaged® separately for the Home 
Study and the Quadrangles students ’ Comparison of 
these two averages affords a direct measure of the 
relative achievement of correspondence study and 
residence students 

* In averngin^ the p'ades the followup point scale was used A, 
6ponts B, 4. points C, '’ponts, D o points F, — po nts 
7 For a complete account of the method of making this tmhsis sec 
C 0 Thompson The Exlmsion Prvjram of the UniemU) oj Clicago 
(Chicago University of Chicago Press) (In press) 
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These fifty-three instructors gave an average grade 
of 3.35 (somewhat below a "B”) to their undergradu- 
ate students on the Quadrangles; to their students in 
Home-Study they gave an average grade of 4.1S 
(slightly above a “B”). Calculation shows that the 
difference between the two averages is statistically 
significant In other words, the students m Home- 
Study were given significantly higher grades than the 
same instructors gave their students m residence. 


It was also possible to make this comparison, hold- 
ing constant not only the instructor but also the 
course, by limiting the base of the average to grades 
made in courses which an instructor gave both in resi- 
dence and by correspondence during the year. The 
average grade given to students on the Quadrangles 
was 3.36, correspondence-study students taking the 
same courses under the same instructors during the 
same year were given an average grade of 4.38 The 
difference amounts to slightly more than one grade 
point and is statistically significant 
The second type of comparison involved the aver- 
age grades received m Hom^tudy and on the Quad- 
rangles by a group of 666 students who had worked 
both in Home-Study and on the Quadrangles during 
e two years 1927-28 and 1928-29 In these com- 
parisons the factor of the student was held constant. 

is group o students had an average of 3.49 grade 
points for all their work done on the Quadrangles, 
tiiey had an average of 4 46 grade points for ail work 
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done by correspondence The difference is almost one 
grade point and is statistically significant In other 
words, this group of students tended to receive sig 
nificantly higher grades in correspondence study than 
in residenccy although their residence work was also 
distinctly above the general University average 

Enough cases were available to make the compari 
son on the constant student group by departments 
for seven departments In this comparison not only 
was the factor of the student held constant, but also 
that of the department m which his grades were re- 
ceived In the case of every comparison the average 
grades received in Home Study are higher than the 
average received m residence, and every one of the 
differences is statisticaWy significant^ 

The data that have been presented point unmis 
takably to the conclusion that the work done in 
Home-Study, as measured by the grades received by 
students, compares very favorably with that done in 
residence The opinions of the instructors who are 
familiar with both types of work are strongly rein 
forced by the statistical study of the grades received 
by the Home Study students So far as the available 
measures of attainment can be trusted, it cannot be 
denied that the students using the correspondence 
study plan achieve results that compare favorably 
with those obtained m the regular residence work of 
the University 

* For a complete statistical treatment of the data mvoh ed see C 0 
Thompson liid 
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riNANCING THE HOME-STUDY PROGRAM 
Actual payments^ or contract costs — ^The direct costs 
of the Home-Study program are financed wholly from 
the receipts from student fees. These direct costs in- 
clude all the payments to instructors, expenditures 
for advertising, postage, and local administration. 
Certain overhead expenses that are not a part of the 
direct expenditures of the Department are carried by 
the general University budget Among these items 
are the provision of office space, heat, light, and jani- 
torial service, and the proportionate share of the gen- 
eral University administrative service. On the other 
hand, all the Home-Study students who have not 
previously matriculated m the University must pay 
the general matriculation fee. The receipts from this 
source do not go to the support of the Home-Study 
program but are turned into the general University 
funds It seems entirely probable that the income 
produced by the matriculation fees paid by Hom^ 
Study students more than offsets the indirect ex- 
penses of the Department that are not charged 
against its budget 

Table 1 3 shows the amount of fees charged for vari- 
ous amounts of course work and the distribution of 
t e ce receipts between the instructors giving the 
courses and the direct overhead expenses of the 
riome-Study Department. 

I he receipts from fees totaled ?io7.846 54 during 
tlic year ending June jo, 1930 At the rate of pay in- 
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dicated by Table 13 a total of §56^432 58 was spent 
during the year for payments to instructors, including 

TABLE 13 


Fees and Their Distmbotion' tor Pawient of Expenses 
IN THE Home Study DEpARUfEHT 


Fees Charged for Face TifE of 
Recisfration 

Patvcnts to Teachees 

BalascS 

T>-pe of Re? smi on 

Amount 

Amoont of Service 

Amount 

Pad 

Direct 

EsU'EVSEI' 

One airor 

JO 

2o lessons at fo 40 

^ 8 00 

? 3 s° 



Ro) alt\ 

I 00 


One major 

35 00 

40 lessons at ^ 40 

16 00 

1 00 



Ro>aln 

3 00 


Two majors 

47 00 

So lessons at ^40 

3<i 00 

II 00 



' Royalty 

4 00 


Three majors 

65 00 

120 lessons at 





1 

1 4 ^ 00 




fto>ilty 

6 00 

1 \\ 00 

One esaminacion on m 





complete residence 





work 

0 50 

Grading piper 

I 70 

0 So 

Lessons for one week of 





incomplete residence 





work 

I 00 

Cradine papers 

0 75 

0 25 

One minor renewal 

2 50 



2 JO 

One major renewal 

5 00 



5 00 


stipends for the correction of papers and royalties on 
lesson outlines In order to determine the total in 
structional cost, approximately S3,5'oo 00 expended 
for postage and lesson printing must be added 
It should also be noted that instructional expenses 
would have been considerably higher if all students 
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had completed all the lessons of the courses in which 
they were registered. During the year 1,745 registra- 
tions were dropped before the courses were completed. 
As in the case of residence courses, however, no re- 
funds are made to students who drop courses before 
their completion. A study of the records in the Home- 
Study Department shows that students who drop 
their work before its completion on the average fin- 
ish only 10 per cent of the lessons in the course for 
which they have enrolled and paid the fee. Tiius, if 
all the 1,745 ^registrations that were dropped had been 
completed, the Home-Study Department would have 
been obliged to pay instructors for the correction of 


approximately 62,810 more lessons at forty cents 
each. The drop-outs thus released approximately 
twenty-five thousand dollars for other uses by the 
Department This item is required in order to finance 
the correspondence work, for aldiough an allowance 
IS made in the fees for a percentage to be used for non- 
instructional purposes, this would not have covered 
all expenses if no students had dropped the work. In 
spite 0 this fact, the Home-Study Department and 
the instructors concerned try in every possible way to 
encourage completion of courses by students. 

n 193^1. $24333^.07 was spent for administration, 
>1,213 84 for office equipment and supplies, and 
3 , 59 i-oi or advertising, postage, and printing, 
making, with instructional salary expense, a total of 
?io6,444.o6 This left a balance of only ?i, 402.48. A 
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balance of approximately this size has been available 
during each of the ten years covered by the data avail- 
able If all students had completed all lessons, there 
would have been a defiat m 1930 of approximately 
§13,500 00 

There is some evidence to indicate that the per- 
centage of completions has increased slightly during 
the ten years just past If this increase should contin 
ue or be accelerated during the next few years, it 
would soon absorb the slight balance and create an 
annual deficit unless some of the items of expenditure 
should be materially reduced Upon the basis of forty 
cents per lesson for instructional costs the balance in 
1930 would have been wiped out if only 3,500 more 
lessons had been returned for correction This is only 
5 5 per cent of those that were not completed If, as 
seems reasonable, there be added to the instructional 
cost per paper five cents to cover postage and printed 
lesson outlines, it would have taken only 3,116 more 
lessons returned for correction to have absorbed the 
balance 

The question may be raised as to whether this 
method of financing the Home-Study program is con 
ducive to the development of improved techniques 
that will increase the percentage of completions The 
inferences from the method of financing are obviously 
that It IS to the interest of* the fTome-Stud’y budget to 
have a large percentage of students fail to complete 
courses Careful investigation indicates that this 
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questionable method of financing has not actuallj' 
operated up to this time to inhibit the Department 
from using every passible effort to encourage com- 
pletions. The possibilities that are inherent in the 
situatlonj howeverj indicate that if tlic correspond- 
ence-study program is to be continued, it would be 
highly desirable, as soon as the finances of the Uni- 
versity permit, to plan some method whereby the 
budget of the Home-Study Department would be un- 
affected by the percentage of completions. 

Real, or service-load, costs . — The question of the real 
costs of the Home-Study program cannot be settled 
merely by consideration of the direct costs that have 
been discussed in the preceding paragraphs It has 
dready been pointed out that a large majority of the 
Home-Study instructors arc members of the regular 
University Faculties and receive extra pay for the cor- 
respondence-study work in addition to their regular 
sa anes Unless the schedule of payments from the 
two sources corresponds closely to the distribution of 
time and energy of the staff member, the actual cost 
to the University of each service will differ from that 
m icate y the schedule of payments An illustra- 



i^ome-study work ab- 
o per cent of the time and energy of this staff 
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member, the remaining 90 per cent being devoted to 
his duties on the Quadrangles. Of the total salary of 
10 per cent, or ^4.15, has evidently been used 
for the Home-Study ^\ork Thus the real, or service- 
load, cost of his work for the Home-Study Depart- 
ment w'ould be S425, instead of $250. 

In order to make a computation of the service-load 
costs of the Home-Study work, each faculty member 
teaching any correspondence courses during the Win- 
ter Quarter, 1930, was asked to report the distribu- 
tion of his time and energy among the varied senes of 
activities that make up the round of faculty duties. 
A compilation of these data yields a basis for com- 
puting the scrvicc-load costs of the Home-Study pro- 
gram 5 

Upon the basis of the estimates furnished by each 
instructor of tlie proportion of his time and energy 
devoted to the corrcspondencc-study work, it is de- 
tei mined that the average cost of preparing the out- 
line for one correspondence-study course is $287.79, 
and the average cost of grading one correspondence 
lesson IS $i 14. These real, or service-load, costs may 
be compared with the nominal costs, or the payments 
actually made to the instructors for the service in 
Home-Study. 

It was shown in Table 13 that each instructor re- 

^For a detiilcd discussion of the techniques crnploved in anal) zing 
the distribution of time md energy of faculty members and in computing 
the scmcc-Ioad costs, see C O Thompson, tiiii 
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ceim a royalty of S2..00 per major registration as a 
payment for preparing the course outline. Tlie aver- 
age number of registrations during the lifetime of a 
course, figured over a period of years, is 153, The to- 
tal payments for preparing the outline will therefore 
be, on tire average, S30600, compared witli ^287.79, 
the real, or service-load, cost. It thus appears that 
the Home-Study instructors arc slightly overpaid for 
preparing course outlines, although the amount of 
overpayment is not large. It must be remembered 
that the figures mentioned above reflect tire average 
situation only; there are many courses in which the 
number of registrations is fewer than 1^3 during the 
ifetime of the outline, and m such cases the total 
remuneration to the instructor for preparing the out- 
line IS less than $306 00, on the contrary, there are 
some courses with many more than 153 registrations 
UTing the lifetime of the outline, and these arc cor- 
respondingly more remunerative to the one who pre- 
pared the outline 


a e r 3 showed that instructors are paid a uniform 
rate 0 orty cents each for grading correspondence 
esson papers The calculation of the average service- 
indicates a figure of .14 per 
^ service is almost 

University^ ^ ^ ^niount assigned for the work by the 

cost may be put 
asis 0 the average cost of producing one 
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major of credit in Home Study With an average of 
^53 registrations during the lifetime of a course out 
line, the average service-load cost of preparing the 
outline for a major of credit would be S287 79 divided 
^53> or Si 88 Each major course is divided into 
forty lessons, and the grading of the forty papers at a 
service load cost of Si 14 each would amount to a 
total of S45 60 The total instructional salary cost of 
a major of credit by correspondence, in terms of the 
proportionate share demanded of the total time and 
energy of the staff members, averages $47 48 ($i 88 
for preparing the outline plus S45 60 for grading the 
papers) This is much higher than instructional sal 
ary costs for courses of similar level on the Quad 
rangles, and much higher than the costs of residence 
work in other institutions of higher learning for which 
data are available 

In the inquiry form on which the study of service 
load costs has been based the instructors were asked 
to compare the lelative burden of teaching an under 
graduate course on the Quadrangles with that im- 
posed by the grading of the forty lessons for one stu 
dent in a correspondence course An analysis of the 
replies indicates that the total burden imposed by one 
student in a correspondence study course ranges on 
the average from one third to one sixth of the burden 
imposed by teaching a course on the Quadrangles In 
other words, from three to six students in a corre- 
spondence study course involve as much of the time 
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and energy of an instructor, on the average, as is de- 
manded by the teaching of an entire undergraduate 
course m residence In terms of the time and energy 
of staff members the correspondence-study program 
IS approximately the equivalent of a residence pro- 
gram carrying an average of six or fewer students per 
class. 


These data reinforce the general conclusion that the 
true cost of the Home-Study program is very much, 
greater than that of regular residence courses. The 
question may justly be raised as to whether the indi- 
vidual method of instruction which correspondence 
study provides produces results, as compared with 
other methods, commensurate with the true cost. 
Previous discussion has shown that the results, as 
me^ured by the grades given by instructors, are 
slightly "better than those in residence study, yet 
these data do not indicate that the results are so 
great y superior as to warrant the excessive cost of 
this type of instruction. 

It should be fully recognized that an educational 
institution cannot and should not fail to offer work 
solely because of a high cost per unit. The fact that a 
major of credit in advanced mathematics, for in- 
nee, may cost three or four times as much as the 
v^age cost per major is not a sufficient reason for 
a ^ *^athemat3cs. It may be essential to 

° that IS very important socially, 

e case of correspondence-study work is some- 
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what different The individual method of teaching 
used in correspondence study reduces the energy of 
instructors that might be given to other work Indi- 
vidual instruction may be given by cheaper methods 
Other institutions are now very well prepared to give 
work by correspondence Although the evidence 
shows that the correspondence plan is educationally 
effective, it does not appear probable that it is two 
or three times as effective as other methods 

There is also the possibihty that the correspond 
ence study offerings reach a student personnel that 
the University desires to attract and that cannot be 
served in any other way If this could be demon 
strated, the disadvantages of high cost might con 
ceivably be overbalanced While there is some evi- 
dence that the Home Study program serves some 
students who could not well take advantage of other 
forms of instruction, there is nothing to indicate that 
the University of Chicago has any peculiar responsi- 
bility for this group of students 

CONTRIBUTIONS OF THE HOME STUDY DEPARTMENT 
TO THE MAJOR OBJECTIVES OF 
THE UNIVERSITY 

Whether the University of Chicago should con 
tinue correspondence instruction is in part dependent 
upon the answer to the question whether correspond 
ence study contributes directly to the recognized ob- 
jectives of the University to an extent that makes it 
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desirable to ignore the fact of duplicating the services 
afforded by other institutions. Such duplication is not 
necessarily undesirable from the standpoint of the 
University. Moreover, the answer to the question 
whether the University should continue or develop 
graduate and post-professional courses is intimately 
related to its obligations to carry on pioneer work in 
methods of adult education and to render service to 
the professions. The problem of the extent to which 
the correspondence work of the University contrib- 
utes to the recognized purposes of the University may 
be analyzed from several angles and upon the basis of 
several sets of data. 


The Home-Study Department furnishes a consid- 
erable proportion of the students who matriculate in 
the University m any given year. Data showing the 
num er of matriculants and the percentage of the to- 
tal who matriculate through Home-Study are pre- 
sented in Table I 4 3 

Approximately 25 per cent of the students who 
matricu ated m the University during the ten-year 
perio covered by the table were contributed by the 
^ apartment. This does not mean, of 
ano Homc-Study Department carried 

rlip 1 ° teaching load of the University, as 
ner "u course registrations is much smaller 

hmo H ^ residence work. A 

Homo matriculate through the 

omc-Study Department never carry any residence 
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work in the University. The records of those who 
matriculate through the Home-Study Department 
are not added to the permanent files in the Recorder’s 
Office until such students register for residence work. 
TABLE 14 

Nu^fnEll OF Studekts A'JD Percentage of Total Who 
Matriculated through the Home-Study Depart- 
iiFNT i\ Each of the Ten Years from 1919-20 

TO 1928-29 


■M 





1919-ao 

6,829 

1,639 

24 

1920-21 

5.942 

L 545 

26 

1921-22 

7.152 

1,788 

25 

1922-23 

7,045 

'. 5 S> 

22 

1923-24 

6,704 

r,8to 

27 

1924-25 

6,528 

1,893 

29 

1925-26 

7,426 

2,005 

27 

1916-27 

6,688 

1.544 

23 

1927-28 

S,S 47 

1.344 

21 

1928-29 

6,004 

1.398 

23 


A study has been made, based on a sampling of the 
permanent record cards on file m the Recorder’s 
Office, to discover what percentage of ail students had 
carried work by correspondence Of the first 7,340 
records examined, 670, or 9.1 per cent, showed some 
credit by correspondence Of those students who re- 
ceived some credit by correspondence, almost exactly 
half (49 per cent) had later earned the bachelor’s de- 
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gree The average amount of correspondence-study 
credit earned by those who had taken work in Home- 
Study was approximately two majors; 15 of the 670 
students had accumulated Home-Study credits to the 
amount of nine majors or more, equivalent to at least 
one- fourth of all the credit required for the bachelor’s 
degree 

Of the 670 students who were found in the above- 
mentioned sampling to have bad some work in Home- 
Studyj 65, or almost 10 per cent, had earned credit in 
Home-Study after receiving the bachelor’s degree A 
total of 57 of these 65 had earned higher degrees in the 
University of Chicago. These higher degrees were dis- 
tributed as follows: 47 master's, i Bachelor of Divin- 
ity, i J.D , 2 M.D , and 6 Ph D. 

Further study of these records shows that of the 
670 students who had taken some work in Home- 
Study, 237, or 35.4 per cent of the total, had received 
tr.anscripts presumably for the purpose of securing 
credit m some other institution. It may not he one of 
the objectives of the University of Chicago to prepare 
students for advanced standing in other institutions, 
hut these figures do indicate that a large proportion 
of the correspondence students who finish the lessons 

o ^ course arc doing so for serious purposes Theedu- 

cationa progress of the 670 students included in this 
^nalysis ma> be recapitulated as follows- 49 per cent 

tceivcd bachelor's degrees from the University of 
iicago, 10 per cent received advanced degrees from 
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the Univeisity, 35 per cent transferred their records 
and presumably studied m other institutions Some 
of the remainder are still puisumg courses and may 
yet receive degrees The data indicate that the cor 
respondence study students are on the whole rela 
tively persistent in their pursuit of an academic de 
gree 

Another study of the permanent record cards on file 
in the Recorder’s Office was made to determine the 
extent to which students who have taken work on the 
Quadrangles began work through the Home Study 
Department In a random sampling of 2,100 records, 
It was found that 40, or i 9 per cent, of the students 
made their first curricular contacts with the Univer- 
sity by means of courses in the Home Study Depart 
ment Although the number is relatively small, it is 
important to note that these students proved to be 
more successful m earning degrees than those whose 
first contact with the University was in residence 
work on tlie Quadrangles This is evident from the 
fact that 2 4 per cent of those who have received 
bachelor’s degrees from the University of Chicago did 
their first work m the University through the Home- 
Study Department, m other words, i 9 per cent of 
the entrants furnished 2 4 per cent of the graduates 

In addition to the service rendered to non residence 
students, the Home Study Department also renders 
two types of service to residence students It fre- 
quently occurs that students who need certain courses 
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for their sequences are unable to take them in resi- 
dence at the proper time because of schedule difficul- 
ties Such students are able, however, to take the 
courses hy correspondence, and are thus not delayed 
in their programs. 

A second, but relatively minor, service rendered 
residence students by the Home-Study Department 
IS the provision for the completion of residence 
courses by correspondence. The regulations of the 
University forbid the giving of final examinations to 
residence students before the date set for the exami- 
nation Particularly in the Summer Quarter students 
m considerable numbers are compelled for various 
reasons to withdraw from their residence work before 
the end of the term. In such cases it is possible for the 
student to arrange for the completion of the course 
through the Home-Study Department. During the 
ten years from Iqig-io to 1928-29 an annual average 
° J 59 students registered in Home-Study for the com- 
pletion of residence courses. It should be noted that 
IS IS a service that is not typical of the extension 
programs in other universities. 


future functions of the home-study 
department 

questions might be raised concerning the 
mean.?* ‘“" or offering correspondence service as a 
menr ° instruction, the basis for Judg- 

ment as to whether the work should be contLed 
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would be considerably changed if the correspondence 
work were serving research and iiwestigative pur- 
poses in. the field of educational method There is lit- 
tle or no evidence that the correspondence-study pro 
gram is now serving such purposes Because of the 
fact that the correspondence study program makes 
heavy drams on the time and energy of staff members. 
It seems entirely reasonable to suggest that this ex- 
penditure of time and energy can be justified only if 
the correspondence work itself is used as laboratory 
material for conducting research in methods of in- 
struction This research should be of a type that will 
result in publication and, presumably, in ultimate 
contribution to the practical procedures that may be 
followed by the two hundred or more institutions m 
the United States that are engaged in correspondence 
work Certain phases of correspondence study for 
purposes of individual service may well be placed m 
the University of Chicago m a position similar to the 
production of farm crops 111 an experimental and re 
search project carried on by an agricultural expen 
men t station The crops produced and sold are a by 
product, a salvaging from the cost of the research If 
the University of Chicago made certain elements of 
Its correspondence study the subject of research, the 
service function of these element would become a 
subsidiary, although a valuable by product If funds 
permit, instruction by correspondence at the junior- 
college level and perhaps at the senior college level 
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may well be carried on for purposes of research with 
incidental individual service. 

The functions of correspondence study in gi aduatc 
work, m certain types of research, and in providing 
further training to keep professional men abreast of 
their fields demand research activity even more in* 
sistently than does study of correspondence methods 
on other levels. Although work of graduate char- 
acter is carried on by correspondence in some institu- 
tions, no careful study has as yet been made of the 
most effective procedures in work of this type. Iso- 
lated instances and e\pressions of opinion seem to 
indicate that for some types of graduate work certain 
elements of the correspondence plan arc peculiarly 
well adapted. The whole problem of providing train- 
ing for professional men that will keep them abreast 
of their professions is still an uninvestigated field. 
Inasmuch as in many instances such persons find it 
entirely impossible to absent themselves from their 
regular work, the possibility of a form of instruction 
containing some elements of the correspondence plan 
suggests itself. Yet it is dear that the forms and tech- 
niques of correspondence study thus far developed m 
connection with the lower levels of work are inap- 
propriate to instruction of an advanced type. The 
niversity of Chicago might very profitably pioneer 
m discovering forms through which service of this 
character may be rendered. The University owes a 
service to professional men that is in complete har- 
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inony ith l^s general purposes, appropriate methods 
and forms for work of this kind may be discovered 
only by research of the most exacting and difficult 
type 

If, IS suggested, die correspondence study work of 
tlie University of Chicago were for the most part 
placed upon the basis of research, considerations of 
cost would assume an altogether different relation 
from that which they occupy when direct individual 
service is the major objective of such work Whether 
the University should undertake a program of re 
search of this character is, of course, in part deter 
mined by the availability of funds for this purpose It 
seems clear that such activity cannot be prosecuted 
effectively upon a basis which requires that it be fi 
nanced entirely from student fees The attitude of the 
faculty members toward this type of research is also a 
factor to be taken into account 
Some members of the Faculties have expressed to 
the survey staff the opinion that the real motive be 
hind the participation in correspondence instruction 
by members of the teaching staff is the opportunity 
afforded by this work for the earning of additional 
remuneration By some of these critics the teaching 
of correspondence-study courses is designated as 
“hack-work” To the extent tliat this criticism is 
true, correspondence-study teaching is unworthy of a 
place in the University program The adoption of a 
policy of carrying the Home-Study instruction as a 
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part of the regular teaching load without additional 
remuneration would afford a test of the extent to 
which faculty members regard this work as being on a 
par with their other academic duties. The develop- 
ment of the Home-Study program as a vital project 
in educational experimentation would go far toward 
removing the stigma of "hack-work ” 

Consideration of the quality, the levels, the service, 
and the cost of correspondence work at the University 
of Chicago was intended to contribute to answering 
the question whether the University of Chicago 
should continue the Home-Study program with direct 
instructional service as its principal objective. The 
data that have been presented suggest that this ques- 
tion should be answered m the negative. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago can neither afford nor does it desire 
merely to duplicate the services provided adequately 
by other institutions for direct individual instruction 

through the correspondence method. 

The survey staff suggests that the future functions 
of the University of Chicago in correspondence work 
should he m investigation looking toward improve- 
ment of this plan of instruction at the undergraduate 
level and m both research and direct service with re- 
spect to the use of some elements of the correspond- 
ence plan for graduate instruction and educational 
ai to professional groups In essence this suggestion 
means that every instructor giving correspondence- 
stu j courses would be in reality an investigator of 
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educational method engaged primarily m experiment 
mg with the adaptation of die materials i n his own sub 
ject-matter field to the correspondence study plan of 
instruction The whole program of correspondence 
work should be conceived as an educational experi 
ment looking toward the improvement of old methods 
and the establishment of new techniques m this field 
Unless this view is taken, the continuation of the 
Home-Study plan is unjustifiable 
If It be assumed that in the future the correspond 
ence work at the University of Chicago should be re 
garded primarily as a field for research and investiga 
tion, problems of admimstration and control arise 
that have previously not existed While the depart- 
ments have in the past had a more or less theoretical 
concern with the correspondence loads carried by 
their instructors, this concern and interest have by no 
means been comparable to departmental interest in 
research and publication or even in residence mstruc 
tion on the same levels as those occupied by corre 
spondence study If correspondence work should be 
developed primarily for purposes of experimentation, 
the research projects that would inevitably be formu- 
lated would be ventures much more intimately re- 
lated to the interests of the departments and subject 
to their direction than has been, the case with corre 
spondence study for purposes of direct individual 
service It is probable that m such work a central ad 
ministration should exerase the functions of a co 
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part of the regular teaching load without additional 
remuneration would afford a test of the extent to 
which faculty members regard this work as being on a 
par with their other academic duties. The develop- 
ment of the Home-Study program as a vital project 
m educational experimentation would go far toward 
removing the stigma of “hack-work ” 

Consideration of the quality, the levels, the service, 
and the cost of correspondence work at the University 
of Chicago was intended to contribute to answering 
the question whether the University of Chicago 
should continue the Home-Study program with direct 
instructional service as its principal objective. The 
data that have been presented suggest that this ques- 
tion should be answered m the negative. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago can neither afford nor does it desire 
merely to duplicate the services provided adequately 
by other institutions for direct individual instruction 
through the correspondence method 
The survey staff suggests that the future functions 
of the University of Chicago in correspondence work 
should he in investigation looking toward improve- 
ment of this plan of instruction at the undergraduate 
level and m both research and direct service with re- 
spect to the use of some elements of the correspond- 
ence plan for graduate instruction and educational 
aid to professional groups In essence this suggestion 
means that every instructor giving correspondence- 
study courses would be m reality an investigator of 
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educational method engaged primarily in experiment 
mg with the adaptation of the materials in his own sub 
ject-matter field to the correspondence study plan of 
instruction The whole program of correspondence 
work should be conceived as an educational expen 
ment looking toward the improvement of old methods 
and the establishment of new techniques m this field 
Unless this view is taken, the continuation of the 
Home-Study plan is unjustifiable 
If It be assumed that m the future the correspond 
ence work at the University of Chicago should be re 
garded primarily as a field for research and investiga 
tion, problems of administration and control arise 
that have previously not existed While the depart- 
ments have in the past had a more or less theoretical 
concern with the correspondence loads carried by 
their instructors, this concern and interest have by no 
means been comparable to departmental interest in 
research and publication or even m residence instruc 
tion on the same levels as those occupied by corre 
spondence study If correspondence work should be 
developed primarily for purposes of experimentation, 
the research projects that would inevitably be formu 
lated would be ventures much more intimately re- 
lated to the interests of the departments and subject 
to their direction than has been the case with corre- 
spondence study for purposes of direct individual 
service It is probable that in such work a central ad 
ministration should exercise the functions of a co- 
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ordinator of a series of related projects and act as a 
service agency to these projects in attending to the 
mechanical and routine processes of securing students 
with which the experimentation might be carried on. 
Further, having obtained tentative results through 
experimental projects, the central administration 
might well free the immediate directors of the proj- 
ects from some of the more or less routine burdens 
involved m testing the results in actual practice 
The articulation of the correspondence-study pro- 
gram with the new educational plan at the University 
of Chicago IS a matter that demands careful consider- 
ation in the analysis of the future functions of the cor- 
respondence work The New Plan is based on the 
theory that the manner by which a student acquires 
his education is unimportant The student chooses 
whatever means seem most adapted to his own educa- 
tional ends The function of the University is to pro- 
vide a variety of means and methods of acquiring 
education, and finally to examine and make certain 
that the student really has acquired the understand- 
ings hasic to an education Immediately there arises 
the problem whether or not correspondence courses 
are to furnish one of the means by which the student 
IS permitted to acquire his education. 

The New Plan has involved a large amount of re- 
arrangement and readjustment of the subject-matter 
courses as given on the Quadrangles If the Home- 
btudy program is to articulate closely with the New 
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Plan, It IS clear that the courses given by correspond- 
ence must be approximately the same as those given 
in residence This will involve a large amount of 
change in the present course outlines, many of the 
outlines in use at present will have to be discarded 
and replaced by new outlines 

The need for articulation between the Home-Study 
program a id the New Plan on the Quadrangles rem 
forces the need for a changed conception of the ad 
ministrative functions connected with this service If 
the New Plan is to be effectively served by the cor- 
respondence-study method, it is more than ever im- 
perative that the instructional departments have a 
direct and immediate concern with the development 
of the program 

Finally, the relation of the Home Study program 
to the New Plan adds a new phase of experimentation 
to the correspondence-study work It will be very im- 
portant to determine the relative effectiveness of cor 
respondence-study courses and residence courses in 
meeting the objectives of the New Plan Since the 
Plan IS Itself regarded as an experiment, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that the corr^pondence study pro 
gram, if continued, also be viewed as an experiment, 
and that those who give the courses consider the work 
as a bit of investigation m the field of educational 
method 



CHAPTER III 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

University Collegers the name given to the organi- 
zation which arranges and supervises the conduct of 
classes offered in the down-town teaching center and 
on the Quadrangles at more or less irregular hours. 
This organization also conducts a program of public 
lectures down town, although this is a minor part of 
the entire work of the unit. In this chapter there ivill 
be presented first a brief discussion of the services 
rendered by University College, followed by a section 
devoted to the administration of this unit The pro- 
gram of public lectures will be analyzed in the third 
section of the chapter. The remaining sections will be 
devoted to the analysis of the class-teaching program; 
this phase of the work w'lU be discussed under such 
headings as: the student personnel, the instructional 
staff, the course offerings, the quality of the work, the 
financing of the program, the contnbutions of Uni- 
versity College to the major objectives of the Uni- 
versity, and the future functicins of University Col- 
lege. 

SERVICES OFFERED IN UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

It has been pomted out in. the preceding paragraph 
that tivo distinct types of service are offered in Uni- 
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versity College the program of class teaching, and 
the program of public lectures The relations of Uni- 
versity College to full time residence work and to the 
major objectives of the University as a vhole differ 
somewhat from the relations of correspondence study 
to these phases of University life University College 
was founded and intended as an integral part of the 
residence instructional program, for the purpose of 
catering to special groups of students at times of the 
day when the usual activities of the Quadrangles are 
suspended or at a low ebb It is only for the conven- 
ience of the students enrolled that the greater part of 
the class work under the auspices of University Col 
lege has been transferred to the down-town center 
rather than given on the Quadrangles Although the 
program is under a separate administration from that 
of the residence instruction on the Quadrangles, the 
class work is now an “extension service only m a 
technical sense Except for the facts that library facil 
ities are not so convenient as on the Quadrangles and 
that practic ally the entire student group is on a part 
time basis, the class work of University College is, in 
essential respects, residence instruction A limitation 
has been placed on the amount of credit from Univer- 
sity College that will be accepted toward the master’s 
degree 

Table 15 presents data showii^ the number of stu- 
dents and registrations during the twelve j ears from 
1919-20 to 1930-31 
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The data of the table show that there have been 
important increases in the enrolments in University 
College over the period since 1919-20. The greater 
part of the increase came in the early years of the 


TABLE 15 


Number of Stu&fnts A^D Registrations i K Uku 
VEFS iTY College in Each of the Twelvf 
Years from 1919-20 to 1930-31 


Year 

Number of 
Stadenti 

Number of 
. Resistrationi 

1919-10 

1,816 

4.5*9 

1910-a: 

1,891 

4.679 

1921-12 

1.963 

4.907 

1922-23 

2,318 

6,093 

1913-24 

J.I43 

7,509 

1924-25 

3.43S 

8,380 

1915-26 

3,680 


1926-27 

3.493 

7,912 


3,601 

8,152 

8,782 

1918-29 

3 >754 

1929-30 . 

3.824 

8,822 

1930-31 

3.654 

8,094 


period, the numbers of students and of registrations 
not showing much variation during the years follow- 
The latest year shown, 1930-31, has a 
s ight decline from the preceding year in both num- 
bers of students and of registrations. The data show 
dearly that the class-teaching service of University 
o ege reaches a large group. In recent years slight- 
ly more than one-fourth of all the different students 
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enrolled in the University of Chicago have been regis- 
tered m University Coll^ classes 

University College bears a definite, but somewhat 
restricted, relation to the general objectives of the 
University as a whole, as it is primarily designed to 
serve only one of the major objectives of the Univer 
sity, educational service to the city of Chicago and 
the immediate metropolitan area Its classes are at- 
tended for the most part by persons living in the city 
or Its immediate vicinity who cannot undertake to 
carry a full University load 

ADMINISTRATION OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

The activities of University College, as of all other 
units of the University, are under the final control of 
the Board of Trustees of the University The finan 
cial and educational aspects of the program are ad- 
ministered as they are m other units of the Univer- 
sity The administrative head of University College 
is known as the Dean The responsibility of selecting 
members of the instructional staff rests with the Dean 
of University College and the heads or chairmen of 
the departments and the deans of the several schools 
on the Quadrangles, no staff member is appointed 
who is not approved both by the Dean of University 
College and the head or chairman of the department 
or dean of the school concerned 

The hne of responsibility m University College is 
from the teaching staff, or office force, to the Dean of 
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University College, thence to the President, and fi- 
nally to the Board of Trustees. The Dean and the 
Bookstore manager control co-operatively the down- 
town branch of the Bookstore, and the Dean and the 
rental library director co-operate in the control of the 
down-town rental library. The Business Office and 
the Comptroller’s Office of the University have con- 
trol of the financial aspects of University College in 
the same way as they control the similar aspects of the 
other units of the University. 

The offices of University College, which are located 
in one of the buildings on the Quadrangles and in the 
down-town teaching center, are reasonably well 
equipped. The greater part of the class work is car- 
ried on in rented quarters down town, located in the 
Gage Building at i8 South Michigan Avenue. The 
classrooms are reasonably well adapted to teaching 
purposes and teaching equipment is provided in an 
increasing amount During afternoons and evenings 
Students have access to a well-lighted reading room 
and a reference library which provide conditions suit- 
able for study. 

A few courses, especially those of a laboratory type, 
are given on the Quadrangles. Certain courses offered 
in co-operation with the Amencan Institute of Meat 
Packers are held at the Stock Yard Inn, Union Stock 
Yards A few classes have been held in neighboring 
cities and suburban centers. The public lectures are 
given in the Art Institute on South Michigan Avenue. 
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Students register in University College much as 
they would for residence work A representative of 
the Examiner s Office and departmental counselors 
are present during the registration period to render 
any assistance desired Students are not given an op- 
portunity to confer directly with instructors m ad 
vance of registration, this is the principal difference 
between the registration procedures for University 
College and for residence work The classes are held 
for the most part m the late afternoon and evening 
hours of Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, 
and Friday, and on Saturday morning These hours 
have been adopted as most convenient for those who 
are engaged in teaching or m business 

In the preceding chapter attention was called to the 
fact that the published Announcement: of the Home 
Study Department are not well co ordmated with 
those of other divisions of the University Essentially 
the same criticisms may be made of the Announce 
menu of University College The administration is 
taking steps to correct this difficulty 

THE PUBLIC LECTURE PROGRAM 

The public-lecture program is one of the few m 
stances in which the extension work of the University 
of Chicago partakes of the general nature of the pro 
grams as developed in state universities The public- 
lecture service is offered to business and professional 
persons who desire to keep pace with the progressive 
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steps that are taken m their respective fields and to 
the rnembers of society in general "who feel the need of 
a broader understanding of cultural and current in- 
terests. This service was first started in March, 1926, 
and has grown during the succeeding five years to con- 

TABLE 16 

Numbe? or LrcTuyEs at^dLectupe Series, aJ'D Atte’.dance at 
L zcTUPEs, TPOM Mapch, 1926, TO }vut, 193°, Claasi- 
riED httxiTXtwo TO TOE Firvo i*J Vi'jiicw Gtve»; 


Frld 

S'uBiber of 

G»'« 

Total 

of 

NoTllKT of 

1/XUltO 

Repeated 

Tcul 

Attend* 

ante 

Atefs»' 

Attnd 

wtspe' 

Lestvfe 

Humatiities 

20 

167 

18 

S3>0S9 

31S 

Biological scicnas 

7 

86 

51 

ii,9jo 

6,765 

139 

Physical sacnccs 

I 

20 

10 

33* 

Social saentes 
CommetM fttii aamin-' 

U 

93 


i3»129 

141 

istration 

5 

X 

44 


7.^33 

i8i 

Lav/ 

5 


jiS 

104 

Total 

47 

413 

49 

93 3 054 

225 


siderable proportions, both with respect to the extent 
of the program and the variety of the themes pre- 
sented 

Extent of the prop-am . — -Table i6 presents data 
shovnng the number of lecture series given, the total 
number of lectures, the number that were repetitions 
of former lectures, and the attendance at the lectures, 
during the period from March, 1926, to June, 1930. 

Approximately 40 per cent of all the lectures given 
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and more than half the total attendance at lectures 
has been in the field of the humanities Only one 
series has been given in the physical sciences, although 
this series was given twice and had a relatively large 
average attendance The average attendance for all 
lectures, 20.5, indicates a marked interest m this type 
of program 

The largest average attendance, 493, at any lecture 
series given during the period was at that on “Con 
temporary Italy,” a historical lecture covering the 
period from Cavour to Mussolini A literary topic, 

‘ Leading Types of Fiction,” with an average attend- 
ance of 486, was next Two lectures on ' Philosophy 
as a Way of Life in America’ and “Great Philoso 
phers’ ranked third and fifth m size of attendance, 
while a literary topic, “Five Old Poems,” ranked 
fourth When the next five in the rank order of at 
tendance are considered, three literary topics, “Nine 
teenth Century Leaders in Literature,” ‘ Contem- 
porary Literary Leaders,” and “The English Novel 
since the War,” are at the top of the list, while “The 
Nature of the World and of Man, ’ the general sur 
vey course in science, and “American Emotions,’ 
which may be classified perhaps as philosophical, fall 
next in order Lectures on phases of the business and 
financial world have been well attended but not strik- 
ingly so The attendance at lectures on various as 
pects of health has been relatively small 

Lecture] s — During the period from the inaugura 
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tion of the work to June, 1930, 88 per cent of the lec- 
turers were drawn from the staff of the University of 
Chicago. The remainder were drawn from the busi- 
ness and financial world, hospital staffs, health de- 
partments, and social organizations. Thirty-one Uni- 
versity departments provided lecturers for the lecture 
program, the number from each department ranging 
from one to eighteen. The emphasis given by the lec- 
ture service is indicated somewhat by the fact that 
the History Department furnished eighteen lecturers, 
the English Department, thirteen, and Divinity, ten. 

Cojts ^The cost of the lecture service is borne by 
the sale of tickets Lecture-senes tickets are sold at 
Sj'OO for a ten- or eleven-lecture series, or S1.50 for 
Eve or six lectures The average cost per lecture to 
purchasers of series tickets is $0 30. Single admission 
tickets are $050 The sales in 1930 amounted to 
%,484.I2. The lecturers were paid £2,150 00, leaving 
a balance of £7,134.00 for the expenses of rent, print- 
ing advertising, and general overhead It is entirely 
pro a e that this balance would practically disap- 
pe^ 1 charges were made for these indirect expenses. 

tLxecutm control— It seems entirely appropriate 
t at t e administration of the lecture-service pro- 
gram and Ae administration of the extension-class 
work of University College should be combined under 
a single head. The contacts made during the process 
o acquainting students with extension-class oppor- 
tumties and the acquaintance with the city w^hich 
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such work requires are similar to the contacts and 
familiarity demanded in promoting a lecture program 
of the educational type which University College 
offers 

The function of the public lecture service — The field 
of service that the public lecture program is intended 
to cover is distinctly not of a type that is normally 
associated with university instruction It occupies 
the border territory between formal instruction and 
cultural entertainment That there is need for such 
service is evidenced by the success of the program 
Participation in such work on the part of University 
staff members should promote wider appreciation of 
the viewpoints and interests of non academic people 
and should also stimulate faculty members to carry 
over into their classroom work tlie vitality and interest 
that are necessary for success m the public lecture 
field 

STUDENT PERSONNEL OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

Geo^aphtcal distribution — ^The class instruction in 
University College by its very nature is limited to 
students in the Chicago metropolitan area In 19C9- 
30 only 5 per cent of the students lived more than 
twenty-five miles from the down-town center where 
the classes are given, and only i per cent of the stu 
dents lived at a distance as great as fifty miles The 
average distance that the students lived from the 
down town classrooms was eleven miles 
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Age and sex . — Women have always predommated 
in the enrolments in University College. During re- 
cent years only about one-fourth of the students have 
been men, and the proportion has been somewhat 
similar to this throughout the history of the organiza- 
tion. The courses appeal strongly to teachers, and, 
as the great majority of teachers are women, it is to 
be expected that the women students would greatly 
outnumber the men 


The average age of all students in University Col- 
lege is slightly over thirty years, the average for men 
being twenty-nine and that for women thirty-one. 
Only per cent of the University College students 
are under twenty-six years of age, and almost on&- 
nfth are more than forty years of age The maturity 
of the student body is closely associated with the fact 
o employment It is to be expected that this stu- 
dent body would be somewhat older on the average 
than an ordinary college group 
Pimous educational experience.— hn investigation 
has been made of the previous academic training of 
students who enrol in the classes at University 
0 ege A questionnaire was submitted to the stu- 
dents registered m the Autumn and Winter Quarters 
o 20, asking them, among other items, to indi- 
cate the amount of their previous school work. Re- 
p les were received from 2,31; students, of whom no 
did not give this information This left 2,205 cases 

educational ex- 
perience could be based Table 17 shows the per- 
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centage of these 2,205 students who had attained vari- 
ous educational levels at the time the survey data 
were gathered 

This table shows that the proportion of University 
College students who are not high school graduates, 
although numerically small, is larger than the cor 

TABI E 17 

Percfntage or aaoj UMVEnsm College Stu 
DENTS Who Had Attained Various 
Eddcatioma l Levels 


Not high-sciiool graduttc 

Percen age 
3 6 

High school graduate 

96 4 

Some college work 

86 2 

More than two years of coll^ work 

73 3 

Baccalaureate or other degree 

39 3 

Higher degree 

8 8 


responding percentage for Home Study (see Table 7) 
and very much higher than the proportion that is 
typical of the student body on the Quadrangles On 
the other hand, a relatively large percentage of Uni- 
versity College students have had two years or more 
of college work, and almost two fifths already have a 
baccalaureate or higher degree At the time the sur- 
vey data were gathered, graduate credit in University 
College courses was accepted toward highei degrees 
at the University of Chicago,* and doubtless many of 

Work, in University College is aoipted in satsfiction o( the re 
qu rements for the degree up to a moumum of four majors but does not 
reduce the period of residence woriw in die Quadrangles below two quar 
ters — Graduate Handbook (1930), p 10 
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these students who are worldng at the graduate level 
will later use their credits toward the completion of 
requirements for a graduate degree, 

5/2^ and type of ht^k school attended ■ — Slightly more 
than one-third of the University College students 
were graduated from high schools that had enrolments 
of one thousand or more pupils, and approximately 
half of the students came from high schools of more 
than five hundred pupils. Two-fifths of the Univer- 
sity College students are graduates of public high 
schools in Chicago, 45 per cent are graduates of public 
high schools outside of Chicago; and 15 per cent are 
graduates of private high schools and academies. In 
general, it may bestated that the great majority of Uni- 
versity College students come from types of high 
schools that have in the past furnished the most ca- 
pable residence students at the Universityof Chicago. 

Classification. — Table 18 presents data showing the 
classification of the students in University College 
ov^ a twelve-year period from 1919-cio to 1930-31. 

Tins table shows a steady decline in the proportion 
0 unclassified students enrolled, the percentage de- 
creasing during the twelve-year period from 48 to 16. 
Ifie table also shows that the percentage of students 
enrolled at the junior-college level has barely main- 
taine itself, although the last year has the largest 
percentage of any of the years shown. On the other 
hand, the number of students carrying work at the 
senior-college level has increased from 18 per cent of 
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the total student body to 32 per cent^ and the propor- 
tion pursuing graduate work from 19 per cent to 35 

TABLE 18 


Distridutiov or UwERsm College Students at the 
Various Levels dumno the Theme Years 
FROM 1919-ao TO 1930-ji 


Year 

Nwider ard PtRCEaiTACE of Students Recisthieo 

AT Cacd Level 


1 Unclaisificd 

Jan 01 

CoI[<s< 

j Senior Collep 

1 Graduate 


Nuui 

b>r 

Pff 

age 

Nvni 

ber 

Pet 

ag« 

Nua 

b«r 

Per 

age 

Num 

ber 

Per 

ege 


1919-20 

874 

48 

265 

15 

325 

t 8 

352 

19 

1,816 

1950-21 

93® 

49 

3<*3 

14 

359 

19 

,14® 

18 

1,89: 

1921-22 

«<54 

46 

248 

'3 

414 

22 

382 

19 

1,963 

I922-23 

928 

40 

288 

12 

607 

26 

495 

22 

',31! 

1923-24 

1 .200 

41 

382 

12 

762 

-4 

704. 

23 

3.^43 

1924-25 

1,226 

39 

458 

13 

851 

25 

803 

23 

1,4,18 

i92j'-26 

i,i3o 

34 


>4 

1,0^4 

28 

952! 

26 

3.680 

19'’6 27 

901 

26 

466 

'3 

I,102i 

3- 

1,023 

29 

3.493 

1927-2S 

913 


510 

14 




30 

3 Sot 

1918 29 

9,19 

25 

493 

*3 

,18^ 

32 

142 

3® 

754 

1929-30 


22 

497 

13 

177 

3' 

3061 

34 

824 

1930-31 

S84 

16 

627 

17 

,166 

32 

.277 

35 

654 

Average 

967 

32 

419 

14 

842 

27 

82o| 

27 

,048 


per cent. The conclusion that University College em- 
phasis IS increasingly upon the senior-college and 
graduate levels seems justified, 67 per cent of the stu- 
dent body in I930-31 being in this group It is ap 
parent that University CoU^ is realizing one of the 
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objectives of the University of Chicago by affording 
service to more advanced students. 

Mot lahty — 0 ! a sampling of 1,824 students who 
had worked in University College, 228 began courses 
m the College but did not complete them. Of those 
who failed to complete courses, 189 different students, 
or approximately 10 per cent of the sampling, had not 
completed one course, 2 had five courses not com- 
pleted The total number of incompletes is 12 5 per 
cent of the sampling. Some further light is thrown on 
mortality m University CoUege by the marks issued 
y instructors m 1929-30. Of the 6,829 registrations 
unng the year, 85 per cent were passed, 8 per cent 
were not completed, 2 per cent were dropped, i per 
cent failed, and 4 per cent were registrations by vis- 
itors who did not desire credit but enrolled for the 
purpose of securing assistance upon individual prob- 


ipas sougfjt~)n the previously mentioned (see 
page 4) questionnaire inquiry, information was 
oiigu regarding the degrees toward which the stu- 
ents were working. It was found that 77 per cent 
1 me d-^finitely working tow^ard de- 

^ majority of those who were not 
fifnf ^o^ard degrees were either unclassified stu- 
degrees 

t'lkf'nitfb ^ for J/Hify.—Auother factor to be 
ncrl. 1° “-“Mutation of the student 

IS the amount of time available to them for 
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study Obviously much of the students’ time will be 
consumed with their occupational duties and with 
traveling to and from their closes in University Col 
lege A study of the occupational load of the average 
University College student shows that he spends 9 6 
hours per day in his employment, including the time 
spent m traveling to and from the place of employ 
ment This amounts to 52 8 hours per week of 5 5 
days, or 633 6 hours during the academic quarter of 
12 weeks In traveling to and from his University 
College classes, the average student spends 2 4 hours 
per week, or 28 8 hours m the quarter In other words, 
he spends approximately 662 hours each quarter be 
cause of his employment and travel necessary to at 
tend classes 

In a study made by a faculty student committee 
of the University, it was found that the average full 
time undergraduate student on the Quadrangles 
spends 144 hours per quarter in preparauon and class 
attendance per major If the average University Col 
lege student spends 144 hours per quarter on each 
major, 806 hours per quarter will be consumed in his 
employment, travel, and University College class 
work This would be equivalent to 67 hours per 
week, or approximately ii hours per day for a six 
day week If a student of average ability carried tivo 
majors in University College, he would require a total 
of 950 hours per quarter, 79 hours per week, or 13 
hours per day 
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Before a student m University College is permitted 
to register for more than one and one-half majors, the 
regulations require that he have an interview with the 
Dean. Permission to carry more than one and one- 
half majors is granted only after a careful analysis of 
the circumstances of the case, taking into account the 
previous achievement of the student, A load of three 
majors is rarely approved; most of those who carry 
three majors of work are not engaged in full-time em- 
ployment. 


Academic standing of University College students 
when they take courses on the ^uadrangles.—k direct 
measure of the ability of University College students 
can be obtained by comparing the average grades 
w ich they receive when they take courses on. the 
Quadrangles with the average grades received by all 
Qua rangles students. An extensive sampling of the 
grade records reveals the fact that the average grade* 
received by University College students in work taken 
on t e Quadrangles is o 52 grade point higher than 
e average for all Quadrangles students. The differ- 
ence IS statistically significant. When the comparison 
ma e on t c basis of graduate records only, the dif- 
lerace becomes very small, only o ii grade point, 
™ regular Quadrangles 

Tb '■“ther than by University College students, 
lie difference is not statistically significant, however 


piige as of tlic point scale nsed jn averaging grades. 
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The conclusions from this study aie that the under- 
graduate Univeisity College students receive grades 
that are slightly superior to those made by the stu 
dents on the Quadrangles, at the graduate level there 
IS no significant difference m the average grades re- 
ceived m course work by the two groups 

INSTRUCTIONAL STAFF OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

Sonnes fioni which staf is dram — ^The teaching 
staff of University College in 1928-2,9 consisted of 
165 persons This was more than twice the number 
employed m the year 1922-23 The teaching staff is 
drawn from two principal sources (i) the Faculties 
of the University of Chicago, and (2) the faculties of 
other institutions and business and professional 
groups In 1928-29, 84 per cent of the members of 
the teaching staff were drawn from the University 
Faculties, and only 16 per cent came from outside 
The distribution of the teaching staff among these 
two groups varied somewhat over the period from 
1919 20101928-29 The extremes are represented by 
the year 1921-22, when 90 per cent of the staff mem 
bers were drawn from the University Faculties, and 
the year 1926-27, when the percentage dropped to 
80 

It IS evident that the great majority of the teachers 
in University College are drawn from the regular 
teaching staff on the Quadrangles There has been a 
slight tendency in recent years to increase the per- 
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centage of staff memters drawn from outside the Uni- 
versity Faculties. Some of those brought in from out- 
side have formerly been members of the University 
Faculties; others have been added to the staff for the 
giving of special courses. 

TABLE 19 

Percehtaces or Residence Faculties, or Umvepsity College 
Staff, awo or Eotehsioh-Cuss Teachers in Othep 
^^®OT unoKs Who Hoid Various Degrees 



6to 

MpMerxs 

Ut.iVFr*mr CouPCE Stafp 


HicrpstDpcrpp Hbio 

OEt ee 
rNcCLtiee, 
Uhiv et« 
inror 
ClIlCACO 

MenLo 

oI tlie 
RcAUlar 
Faculiin 

tC 

Non- 

faculty 

Member* 

Cntire 
SuSof l^s 
Member* 

*10 * Clus 
Teaoicub 

IT. OniEK 

I rjTITV- 
7J0 .»• 

PhD 

Master's 

Other higher desree 
Bachelor's 

None 

54 

16 

U 

«5 

2 

48 

30 

3 

17 

2 

31 

35 

19 

15 

46 

30 

2 

iS 

4 

3° 

33 

13 

18 

I 7 t 


Ur Co , UaU-Qucil, Tfu Unittutiy AfUtd (New York Macmil- 


» ; ^Table 19 presents data showing the 

held by the members of the Univer- 
TnoS ” lostnictional staff who were teaching in 
® ““putative purposes the same infor- 

’s shown for the entire residence staff on the 
mm ® Stoup of other institutions 

^gcd in extension-class work. 

s table indicates that the University College m- 
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structional staff is on the whole not so mature as the 
regular University Faculties The percentage holding 
the Ph D degree is higher for the residence Faculties 
than for the University College staff, and the latter 
has the higher percentage of teachers whose training 
has not progressed beyond the first degree The non 
faculty members on the University College staff are 
particularly deficient when measured by the criterion 
of degrees held 

It is recognized, of course, that a mere listing of the 
degrees held does not answer all the questions that 
might be raised concerning the training of the staff 
There is some ground for the opinion that the teach 
ing staff in University College needs certain special 
qualifications that are relatively unimportant for the 
Quadrangles staff The data of the table do indicate, 
however, that care will need to be exercised in the 
selection of those who teach in University College if 
the work is to be kept strictly on a par witli that on 
the Quadrangles This is especially necessary in view 
of the relatively extensive program of graduate work 
being given in University College 

Academic lanks — ^Table 20 presents data showing 
the distribution of the University College teaching 
staff among the various academic ranks in 1928-29 
For purposes of comparison, the corresponding figures 
for the entire Quadrangles staff are presented Com 
parative data are also given for a group of other in 
stitutions that are engaged in extension class teach 
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ing. The ranks indicated for the members of the Uni- 
versity College staff who are not members of the Uni- 
versity Faculties are the ranks they hold in their re- 
spective institutions 


TABLE 20 

Pf RCEKTAGES Of RESIDENCE FACULTIES, OF UnIVEPSITV CoLLECE 

Stafe, and of Eytension-Class Teachers in Other Iksti- 
TUTiONs Who Hold Various Academic Ranrs 



Cao 

Mphocm 

llMVEHsm CoLitcr Staff 

IZxTCh' 

Ac\ui!nic Ba( r 

OP Resi 

racuiTip*, 

Umvcp. 

*»TYOP 

Ckicaco 

of the 
R'pular 
FaeuliK* 

tC 

Non* 

fsCtilTV 

Wemberi 

Ttiiir* 
Stair of KjJ 
Member* 

Tr-ACiicK* 
IN OnicB 
iNSTtn- 
TlOfS* 

Professor 

Associate professor 

3' 

24 

4 

21 

13 ■ 

24 

19 

9 

U 

21 

Assistant professor 
Instructor 

0th erf 

»7 

s8 

22 

I 

27 ; 

21 ; 

4 

8 

16 

21 

None 

1 

s, 

23! 


I Qw't. Tkt Vmvtr„ty AJicli, p 167. 

t T a*iociBtc*, aiHitanic, and teacher* in the laboratory eehooli 

} inebdr, alw thoac not md.ca«,nB academic rani held 


It will be noted from this table that the staff of 
niversity College has a considerably smaller per- 
centage of professors than the entire residence Facul- 
ties of the University. If the two highest ranks, pro- 
lessot and associate professor, be combined, the per- 
centage holding these two ranks m the portion of the 
University College staff drawn from the regular Fac- 
ulties is 40, as compared with 4a m the entire Univer- 
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sit\ I'jicnltics It IS cxidcnt from these data that the 
St iff as a u holt, m Imncrsit) College compares some- 
what iinf.uarahK with the regular Unu^rsity Facul- 
ties with rtgard to ranks held The University Col- 
lege still has a much higher percentage of memhers in 
the lower ranks and without ranks, and a considcr- 
ahh lower percentage in the higher ranks, than is the 
case with the regular Uni\crsitv Faculties The find- 
ing ma\ indicate tint the offer of additional remuner- 
ation IS more attractnc to the younger than to the 
older members of the Faculties The comparison w'lth 
the extension-class teaching staffs of other institu- 
tions IS favorable to the staff of University College 
Dt^U ihulton cj teaching had amoug :nshuctors of 
uvtous lanks find tiatmiig . — It is necessary not only 
to know the individual qualifications of the staff mem- 
bers, blit also the manner in which the teaching load 
IS distributed among those of various qualifications. 
The distribution of the teaching load m University 
College, in terms of the number of classes taught, cor- 
responds very closely to the distribution of the num- 
ber of teachers. In 1929-30, 52 per cent of the staff 
members held Ph D degrees, this group taught 53 
per cent of the classes In the same year Si per cent 
of the instructors licld some higher degree, this group 
taught 83 per cent of the classes In 1928-29, ai per 
cent of the staff held the rank of professor, this group 
taught 21 per cent of the classes A total of 34 per 
cent held the ranks of professor and associate profes 
sor, this group taught 36 per cent of all the classes 
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It is clear from these data that the members of the 
staff who have superior qualifications carry their full 
share of the teaching load m University College. 

Schohily piodiutmty . — ^Another measure of the 
quality of the University College staff is obtained by 
an analysis of the number of contributions to pub- 
lished literature made by this group. As was pointed 
out in connection with the discussion of the publica- 
tions of the Home-Study staff, this measure is par- 
ticularly applicable at the University of Chicago 
where research and scholarly productivity receive 
marked emphasis 

The analysis of the publications of the University 
College staff was made m the same way as that for the 
Home-Study staff, which was described on pages J5- 
37 making the analysis, publications were classi- 
fied as books, articles, or reviews. For each staff mem- 
ber the number of productions of each kind over a 
period of ten years, from 19I9-20 to 192-8-29, was 
counted, and the average yearly production of each 
type of publication was found by dividing the total 
number of contributions of each kind by the total 
number of years of service during the period Faculty 
members were classified into two groups: (i) those 
w o taught on the Quadrangles but did no extension 
eac mg; (2) those who taught both on the Quad- 
ang es^and in University College at some time during 
rne period. In order to maintain strict comparability, 
‘acuity members were included in the first group only 
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from those departments which gave some extension 
work during the period The averages for the first 
group furnish a standard for comparison of the pro- 
ductivity of the second group The productions of the 
second group, those who taught in University College 
at some time during the period, were further analyzed 
according to the years when they taught or did not 
teach m University College 
Table presents the data showing the average 
annual production of books, reviews, and articles, for 
the various faculty groups, during the ten year period 
from 1919-ao to ipaS-ip 
This table shows that the members of the staff of 
University College are on the average more produc 
tive of books and reviews than their colleagues on the 
Quadrangles who do no extension teaching The lat- 
ter are more productive of articles than the former 
It IS interesting to note that the production of all 
three types of publications was greater among the 
members of the University College staff during the 
years when they taught m University College than it 
was during the years when they did not take on this 
type of teaching Although the difference between 
these two sets of averages is small, it clearly indicates 
that teaching in University College does not tend to 
decrease the scholarly productivity of faculty mem 
bers The table as a whole mdicates that the stiff of 
University College has its full sliare of the members 
of the Faculties who are engaged m scholarly VTiting 
and investigation 
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COURSE OFFERINGS IN UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
^ With the student body "working under the condi- 
tions that prevail at University College, the selecting 

TABLE 21 

Average Akwm Production of Booi^, Articles, Reviews 

OVER THF TeK-YeAR PerIOD FROM I 9 IQ-I 0 TO 1028-20 OF FACULTi 

Members Who Did No ExTE^slos Teaching and or Those Who 
lAUOHT Classes eoth on the Quadjuncles and in U^vefsitt 
College 


Facvitv Gkouf 


All members of the University Faculties! 

Who did no extension teaching* 

All teachers who taught classes m Univcr- 
penod ^ some time during the' 

sity College at some omc during the 
period, considcnng ordy the years m' 
which thej taught m Universit) College' 

^ LJI '» U"'vcr- 

sitv College at some time during the 


■ Incluiiei only those \ ho »■ 
” Eiveo during the period 


BmU 

Anj da 

R'viswi 

0 IS 

I 41 

0 4! 

0 aj 

I 07 

0 80 

0 27 

I o3 

I 01 

0 24, 

I 06 

0 56 


mexoben of departotenU by v liicb some ertensiOD f 

the courses to be offered in a given year is a serious 
problem. The desire is to schedule 

■pectlvf special needs of the pros- 

pective students The Dean of University College. 
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Distribution by Departwents of University: College 
Courses during the Ten-Year Period from 
1919-M TO 1928-29 


D£PART 11 E>,T 

Number, of Covsses Offered 

1919 

- 1910- 
21 

1921 

22 

'aj 

1923 

24 

1924 

2 S 

- 1925 
26 

W 

^ 1927 

28 

1928- 

29 

Philosophy 

a 


2 


I 

3 

2 

4 

4 

5 

Ps>choloe:y 

2 

s 

3 

3 

6 

6 

7 

7 

7 

5 

-Kducation 

29 

26 


32 

42 

61 

54 

51 

44 

53 

Economics 


11 



5 

12 

II 

II 

9 

7 

Commerce and Ad 
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2 

2 

Political Science 



2 

3 

2 
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4 

7 

7 

8 

History 

12 

]6 

17 

23 

22 

53 

18 

20 

18 

20 

Art 


5 

4 

4 

4 

6 

7 

7 

6 

6 

SocioloEv 

2 


6 

5 

6 

S 

8 

10 

10 

II 

Home Economics 

I 

2 





I! 

14 

13 

10 

Divimtv 


10 

5 

5 

6 

8 

7 

12 

37 

22 

Latin 







I 

2 

I 

3 

RomnnceLaneuaffes 











1* rench 

10 



9 

9 

II 

9 

10 

10 

15 

Italian 





2 

4 

4 

4 

S 

4 

Spanish 


6 

7 

6 

' 8 

II 

10 

10 

II 

10 

Germanic 

6 


6 

II 

9 

8 


7 

6 

9 

English 

25 

30 

34 

33 

29 

36 

28 


26 

2& 

Comp Literature 
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< 

i 

3 

I 

Mathematics 

2 




5 

6 

6 

9 

10 

8 

Asttonom) 
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2 

2 

2 

2 
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Phj SICS 

1 
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6 

7 

8 

3 

3 

4 

Chemistry 
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3 

3 

7 

Geologv 
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2 

2 

2 

2 

£ 

I 

I 

I 

Geography 

I 

3 

2 

I 






3 

Botany 

8 

10 

10 

10 

11 

II 

10 

9 



Zoology 

2 

I 

I 

4 

3 

1 

2 

I 

I 

2 

Physiological Chem 
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I 

I 

I 

I 

I 

- 

Soaal Service Ad 
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3 

3 

2 

5 

4 

7 

6 

7 

Total 1 

126 I 

[56 1 

68 I 

77 I 

89 = 

■39 ■ 

.38 ' 
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50 2 
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therefore^ each quarter asks the students to inScnte 
the courses desired during the follov/ing year. He abo 
confers with local school ofhctals who, m turn, can- 
vass the teaching corps of the city to discover the 
v/ishes of teachers who plan to take work. 

departments represented . — ^Tahle 21 presents data 
showing the number of courses oitered in University 
College hy each department dunng each year from 
1919-20 to 1928-29. 

It will he noted from this table that there has been 


a. general tendency to eypand constantly the number 
of courses offered. This trend has kept pace vrith the 
increase in number of students and number of regis- 
trations, as shown in Table 15. The fields of study 
s own m this table as being represented in University 
College comprise a majority of the departments offer- 
ing v/ork on the Quadrangles. In 1928-29 the Depart- 
ment of Education offered tvdce as many courses as 
any other one department. Other departments hav- 
ing rdatively extensive offerings are English, Divin- 
1 y, History, and Romance Languages. In 1928-29, 
5 per cent of all the courses offered were in the five 
departments mentioned above 
Table 23 shov/s the distribution of registrations by 
departments m University College in ,928-eg. 

departments which were shown in 
Cnlbt-P ^1*”° 1. ^ tensive offenng m University 

one ^ ° heavy registration. The 

department with large offenngs which does not 
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have a large student registration is Divinity. It will 
be noted also that in 1928-29, while the number of 

TABLE ^3 

DrsTRiBUTioN BT Departments of 
Registrations in University 
College in 1528-29 


Education. 

1,850 

English 

1,487 

History 

752 

Romance Languages 

709 

Sociology and Anthropology 

647 

Mathematics 

310 

Art 

294 

Chemistry 

269 

Divinity 

258 

Psychology 

252 

Germanic 

ai 6 

Political Science 

192 

Social Service 

188 

Philosophy 

187 

Economics 

154 

Home Economics 

137 

Botany 

119 

Physics 

1 14 

Library Science 

”3 

Commerce and Administration 

94 

Zoology 

72 

Hygiene and Bacteriology 

63 

Comparative Literature 

61 

Geography 

59 

Geology and Paleontology 

37 

Astronomy 

17 

Latin 

14 
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courses given in University College by the Depart- 
ment of Education was large and constituted slightly 
over one-fifth of the total number of courses offeredj 
the number of courses offered in the English Depart- 
ment was only slightly over one-tenth of the total, 
although the registration was 1,4.87 as compared with 
1,850 in the Education Department. These figures are 
of interest The offerings in the Department of Edu- 
cation are apparently more varied than those in Eng- 
lish; furthermore, a majority of the courses in educa- 
tion are given at the graduate level, while more than 
four-fifths of the courses in the English Department 
are at the undergraduate level. On the average, each 
course in education had 36 registrations, while the 
English Department had 57 registrations per course 
The History Department courses had on the average 
38 registrations and the Romance Language courses 
24 registrations. This is admittedly a very rough 
rneasure, but study of the table, in comparison with 
t e data of Table 22 on page 99, shows a somewhat 
unexpectedly even average registration for the courses 
offered in each department except English 

ms condition is explmned in part by the fact 
at niversity College sets up the general regul^-tion. 
t at a class will not be given unless fifteen students 
register for it It should be understood, however, that 
t IS IS a normal minimum registration; courses with 
ewer registrar ons are frequently conducted Courses 
at are prerequisite to more advanced courses are 
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sometimes given even though the registration may be 
small Occasionally couises arc given for fewer than 
fifteen students in order to introduce a new field of 
study or a new instructor Arrangements are some 
times made for the givingof courses with less than the 
minimum enrolment on the basis of a proportionately 
reduced compensation to the instructor 

Offeuijg of new cotases — ^The selection of courses 
offered at University College has not been conven 
tionalized or standardized but is constantly under- 
going change and adaptation to the needs of students 
Table 24 shows the number of courses offered by each 
department in 1919-ao, the number of new courses 
offered m selected succeeding years, and the total 
number of courses offered during die period from 
1919--20 to I928-29 

Only 14 of the 735 different courses given during 
the ten year period were scheduled at least once dur- 
ing each year, 9 in the Department of Romance Lan 
guages, 5 in Education, 410 English, 2 m Botany, and 
I each in Psychology, History, Sociology, and Phys 
ICS These 24 courses constitute 5 
courses offered by these Departments in University 
College, and 3 per cent of the total number of courses 
given at University College 

Leveh of work — In the preceding chapter it was ex- 
plained that the courses at the University of Chicago 
are classified into levels according to the advancement 
of the students who are expected to enrol in them 



TABLE 04 

Number or Courses Offerld by Each DEPAPT^fE^T is UNivrRsiry 
College ik J919-20, Nuuber or New Courses Offeped ik Se- 
lected Succeeding Years, amd Tofal Number of Courses 
Offered dupiko the Pepiod from 1919-ao to 1928-29 


Education* 

English, 

History 
Divinity 
Germnic 

Romance Languages 
French 
Botany 
Economics 
Sociology 
MnchcmatJcs* 

Ronnnee Lanffuaiies 
Spanish 
Art 

Comparative Literature 
Social Service Admm-I 
istration 

Home Economics 
Political Science 
Chemistry 
Psychology 
Physics 

Romance Languages 
Italian 

Other departmentsf 
Totilf 

maiict l^spartmtu v’cre alio offered ifl the Watlic 
, 1 JncludMihrfnllov.m.r I ^ the other from to 

y«r..thenvmber 

??■ G'ogranhjr, GeoIolT^?* Cb«n>=ree and AdmirmUalion, iir. 
HyEime anil liaeunology, Phyiiological CJiemiitry, thfe«. 


Total 
Nvhper 
or Dir- 

FEAE’iT 

Coupsrs 

OfFEirP 

raow 
1919-J0 
|io i9jS-t2 


146 

78 

70 

5* 

39 

33 

33 

a? 

36 

^s' 
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The 100-level courses are intended for students with 
less than two years of collie work; the 200-level 
courses are intended for undergraduate students with 
more than two years of college work, and the 300-level 
courses are intended for advanced undergraduate stu- 
dents and for graduate students. Table 25 presents 
data showing the number of courses offered in Uni- 
versity College at the various levels m 1928-29. 

TABLE 25 


Numoxp akd Percentage or Courses at 
Various Levels OrrEREDiN University 
CoLtECE, 1928-29 


Level 

Number of 
Courie» 
Offered 

Pereentaee of 
Total 

loo-level 

64 

148 

20o>lcvel 

114 

44 i 

:3oo-level 

78 

30 2 

Level notindtCTted 

1 

0 8 


Practically all the courses offered in University Col- 
lege are credit courses; the non-credit work is limited 
to reading courses in the foreign languages These 
noii-credit courses are intended for students preparing 
for the foreign-language examinations for higher de- 
grees, or for those desiring opportunity for conversa- 
tion m a foreign language During the past ten years 
non-credit courses have been offered in only three 
years, and more than one or two such courses were 
never offered in any one year. The distribution of 
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credit courses among the various levels "was rather 
constant for the four years preceding 192S-29 Al- 
most one-third of all the vrork g^ven was at a level suit- 
able for graduate students 
Co-opemm courses — One of the most interesting 
and important developments at University College is 
the plan of offering work in co-operation with various 
vocational and professional organizations. The first 
of these courses was offered m 192.5-26, m co-opera- 
tion with the Chicago Chemical Society The class 
was attended by forty-seven chemists who repre- 
sented twenty-four different industries and by eleven 
teachers of chemistry m Chicago high schools. This 
plan has been extended to various engineering organi- 
isations and religious groups For a brief period co- 
operative courses were also carried on in connection 
with the lithographic industries, but these tended to 
develop vocational emphases in which the University 
^ a whole is not keenly interested and, hence, were 


A statement by the Dean of University College 
summarizes clearly the nature and the purposes of 
co-operative courses for chenusts and engineers. 

txatninp for are an attempt to provide up-to-date 

collece tralnmp Jicmists and Engineers m the city whose 

their needs in the rapidlv inadequate to meet 

Ph\siC 5 Tf^ e,., ^ sciences of Chemistrv and 

but especially m the^Sd 5 F Chemical training, 

Engineering, the vocational and 
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practical character of the cumculum in the various schools has 
not really been able to meet the needs of the men in their practical 
worh, especially after tliey have been out of school for from five 
to ten }ears It is their sentiment that there has been too little 
training in the middle and upper levels of Mathematics and that 
they must make up for this defiaency in order to meet the modern 
requirements of their professions 

The demand for and the nature of the courses are 
largely determined by the desires of the co operating 
organizations The courses did not develop from the- 
oretical considerations, but from practical views of 
what was needed 

Many of the students who take these courses al 
ready hold higher degrees The methods used are 
those suited to persons with considerable training who 
desire advanced material and who, by experience, 
come equipped with considerable laboratory training 
The laboratory penods are offered on the Quadrangles 
in the evening, or m a few instances on Saturdays, 
when persons professionally engaged can attend tliem 
The Department of Chemistry, at the request of co- 
operating committees, has placed some of its regular 
laboratories at the disposal of the University College 
clientele by shifting at least one section of its regu- 
lar advanced work to the evening These laborator} 
courses are formal residence work and are open to 
advanced University College students merely for 
their convenience It would seem that there might 
be an opportunity to extend this tjqie of arrangement 
to fields other than chemistry Indeed there seems to 
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be little reason why students who are capable of carry- 
ing on the work should not be as free to register in a 
single advanced course on the Quadrangles as at Uni- 
versity College 

The Dean of University College anticipates that 
trends already apparent will extend this co-operative 
work into the field of law. He states: 

At the request of the alumni of the Law School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, we art offering each quarter one conference 
seminar to graduates of hona fide law schools These courses run 
as minor courses for one quarter and arc limited to between 25 

anci 3 o.. , Thefirst experiment in thcAutumn Quarter was so 

successful that in conference with the Dean of the Law School we 
nave tentatively set down the program for the year 1 932-33' 
hope m this way not merely to remain m contact with our own 
law graduates and to keep them tn contact with special dcvelop- 
rnen^ in particular fields of law, but we hope mcidcntallj to 
broaden the usefulness of our Law School bv bringing into touch 
with It law graduates from other institutions 

Co-operative academic work m religious education 
been attempted, but less successfully The fee 
sy stem under which University College must operate 
ten s to discourage participation m course work by 
p.rsnns whose economic resources are as limited as 
art t lose of many who arc actively engaged as reli- 
gious workers ^ ^ 


" “rk giv en in thq Department of Edu- 
rti, i in co-operation with the 

U cagr. put.l,e schools It would seem that there is a 
'^PpfJr^unuy in this ^^.ork for expenmenta- 
V 1 met o s of training teachers in service. 
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The importance of this co-operative phase of Uni- 
versity College work cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized There has been much discussion of methods by 
which professional men may be kept abreast of de- 
velopments in their professional fields and consider- 
able speculation concerning means that may be used 
by institutions to maintain their educational as well as 
their financial relations to alumni, but little serious 
and persistent experimentation has been earned on to 
determine practical methods of accomplishing the re- 
sults desired A former Dean of University College, 
in a statement made in 1924-2^, pointed out some 
pertinent bearings of work of this kind 

From the point of view of the University there is obviously a 
direct gain through this opportunity to extend research activities 
into the business, industrial, educationaJ, and other community 
affairs of Chicago 

Viewed as an agency for close coordination of University ac 
tivities with practical community affairs and as a device for 
stimulating the cultural life of the city through study and dis 
cussion in such fields as language, literature history, and art, 
there can be no question regarding the opportunity for service 
which lies before the University 

The co-operative type of course presents a dual op- 
portunity to render extremely useful, direct service 
to the city of Chicago and to develop methods and 
areas of postgraduate professional training for those 
who need to keep abreast of the times, methods which 
may be of general value to other higher institutions 

Summer session — ^In harmony with the fundamen 
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tal purpose of University College to serve the city of 
Chicago, certain situations tend to indicate the need 
that University College carry on a summer session 
separate from the Summer Quarter of the University 
upon the Quadrangles. A very large proportion of the 
enrolment in University College consists of teachers 
in the city-school system. The Summer Quarter of 
the University on the Quadrangles begins from one to 
two weeks before the close of the public schools. It is 
impossible for many teachers m the schools to leave 
their duties there in order to be^n the Quarter’s v/ork 
at the opening. As the Summer Quarter is broken mto 
two terms, the loss of a week, if they enter late, is 
especially serious and they find it difficult to make up 
the time missed 

Eurther, teachers in the city schools who have just 
completed a year’s work, and perhaps in addition de- 
voted time to off-hour attendance at University Col- 
lege, are placing a heavy tax upon their physical en- 
ergy if they attempt to attend the full Summer Quar- 
ter. Very little time elapses between the end of the 
bummer Quarter and the beginning of the fall term m 
the schools If they take their vacations during the 
hrst term of the Summer Quarter and attend the sec- 
on term, the) find the selection of courses consider- 
ably restricted and may be handicapped further by 
e re ativc scarcity of minor courses that do not de- 
pen in an) vay upon course given in the preceding 
term of the Quarter. ^ 
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As m the regular year, there are a number of per- 
sons for ’whom the part time schedule and the down 
town location are more convenient than the program 
on the Quadi angles 

These considerations are supplemented by the fact 
that University College occupies expensive space that 
IS rented upon an annual basis If it is not used during 
the summer period, the entire rental must be derived 
from fees received during the other three quarters of 
the year In the opinion of the survey staff this is a 
relatively unimportant consideration, as the Univer- 
sity has more space than it needs on the Quadrangles 
during the Summer Quarter 

In 1930-31 a SIX week, summer session was pro- 
vided down town, which began after the close of the 
city schools and ended sufficiently early to permit the 
students an extended vacation before they entered 
upon their duties at the opening of the public schools 
m the fall In response to a questionnaire inquiry is 
sued during the six week session to the 337 students 
who attended, only 8 per cent stated that they could 
have attended the regular Summer Quarter on the 
Quadrangles Caution must be used in interpreting 
such data, however, as there is obviously opportunity 
for bias in the replies 

Several considerations may be advanced m opposi- 
tion to the development of a summer session in Uni- 
versity College From the beginning it has been the 
theory of the University to operate on the quarter 
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basis; the six-week session in University College is in 
direct violation of this principle. While it is true that 
certain modifications are made for the Summer Quar- 
ter on the Quadrangles, such as the shortening of the 
session by one week, and the division into two terms, 
a large majority of the courses are on the quarter basis 
the same as the regular year, and there is a distinct 
tendency to reduce the number of ^‘minor” courses 
offered m the Summer Quarter. So far as the Facul- 
ties hold to the opinion that a continuous academic 
residence of from ten to twelve weeks is a desirable ar- 
rangement, the development of a six-week session in 
University College seems unwise. 

Another difficulty is faced in the staffing of the sum- 
mer session of University College. As the opening and 
closing dates differ from those on the Quadrangles, m- 
structors must make inconvenient adjustments in 
^eir schedules if they teach in University College. 
Ihe recently adopted policy of carrying the program 
, College as a part of the regular teaching 

load of the staff members intensifies the difficulty of 
satis acton y staffing the short summer session. Some 
epar ments m which there is need for a considerable 
number of c tt ^ „ i .. 
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ers from outside the regular Faculties to a greater ex 
tent than is desirable 

On the whole, it is evident that the development of 
a SIX week summer session in University College does 
not fit in well with the plan of instruction on the 
Quadrangles It is difficult to determine the extent to 
which the maintenance of such a session interferes 
with attendance at the regular Summer Quarter on 
the Quadrangles Whetlier the advantages of a sum- 
mer session in University College outweigh the dis- 
advantages is a matter for the administration of the 
University to decide 

QUALITY* OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE WORK 

The data that have already been presented regard 
mg the student personnel, the teaching staff, and the 
course offerings m University College afford indirect, 
but positive, evidence of the quality of the program 
As was the case in the discussion of the Home Study 
program, it is desirable not to rely upon this indirect 
evidence but to seek other data that throw a direct 
light upon the quality of the work done m University 
College Two types of data bearing upon this point 
are presented The first consists of the opinions of 
instructors who are familiar with the students both 
on the Quadrangles and in University College The 
second consists of an analysis of the grades received 
by University College students 

All the teachers m University College who had also 
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taught courses on the Quadrangles were questioned 
m regard to their judgment as to whether the students 
in University College do work of as high quality as 
students on the Quadrangles Thirty-five per cent 
were of the opinion that they do, while 49 per cent 
did not believe this to be the case. Furthermore, 87 


per cent were of the opinion that University College 
students work below their capacity because they are 
regularly employed. Thirty-mne per cent believed 
that the best students m University College do poorer 
work than the best students on the Quadrangles, and 
only 10 per cent believed that they do better work; 4* 
per cent believed that they do work of about the same 
quality. Further, 10 per cent believed that the poor- 
est students in University College do poorer work 
than the poorest students on the Quadrangles, as com- 
pared with 17 per cent that believed they do better 
work; 63 per cent believed that the poorest students 
in the two units do approximately the same quality 
o work These data indicate that the instructors are 
not at all m agreement on the matter, although there 
IS a tendency toward a preponderance of opinion in 
avor of the students on the Quadrangles. It is de- 
sirable therefore to obtain data bearing on this point 
tnat are somewhat more objective. 

careful statistical study has been made of the 
jades receiyed by University College students. This 
tudy IS similar to that made for Home-Study stu- 
> as reported in the preceding chapter. Two 
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types of comparisons are made in the analysis: (i) a 
comparison of the average grades given m ipaS-cp in 
University College and on the Quadrangles by eighty- 
four instructors who taught both in University Col- 
lege and on the Quadrangles, (2) a comparison of the 

TABLE 26 


Averages of Grades Issved on the Qgadrahgles and in Uviversity 
College in 1928-29 D'i EiCHn-rouR Instructors Who Taught 
BOTH ON THE QUADRANGLES AHD IN UjflVERSITV COLLEGE 


Tjpe of Initrueuon 

Gnde 
PoionRecdved 
b) Uoivemt} 
Collese StudeaU 

Avenue Grade 
Points Received 
b) Studenti on 
Qoadransle* 

Difference 
bettveen the 
Averages 

All instruction 

33! 

3 25 

I5± 02f 

All undergraduate instruction 

3 24 

3 02 

a2± 029 

All graduate instruction 

All instruction in courses 
taught both m Universit) 

4 06 

4 17 

ii± 041 

College and on Quadrangles 

33* 

3 ■* 

20± O4O 


average grades received in University College and on 
the Quadrangles by a group of students who had 
taken work at both places ^ 

Table 26 presents the average grades issued to stu- 
dents in University College and to students on the 
Quadrangles by eighty-four instructors who taught 
during 1928-29 in both places Averages are pre- 
sented for all instruction, for undergraduate instruc- 
tion, and for graduate instruction separately. In or- 

J For 1 description of the grade-point scale used in av eraging grades, 
see page 28 
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der to eliminate the variation in courses^ a separate 
pair of averages has been calculated for the students 
in courses that were taught both on the Quadrangles 
and m University College. 

This table shows that there was very little differ- 
ence between the average grades given by these in- 
structors to their students on the Quadrangles and to 
those in University College. All the differences shown, 
except that between the two groups at the graduate 
level, are in favor of the students in University Col- 
lege. These differences, although small, are statisti- 
cally significant The difference between the average 
grades received in graduate work, which is in favor 
of the Quadrangles students, is not statistically signif- 
icant. 


Table 17 presents data showing the average grades 
received on the Quadrangles and in University Col- 
by a group of 760 students who, during the two 
years 1927-28 and 1928-29, had taken courses 
o , ™ the Quadrangles and m University College. 
^ averages are presented separately for 

e different levels of work. Separate averages are 
a so presented for the grades made by these students, 
o ing constant the department in which work was 
a en. n this pair of averages are included only the 
wnrV ^ by students m departments in which 

vett; Cot;” ™ 

This tabic shows that the average grades received 
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in. courses taken on the Quadrangles differ very little 
from the average for similar courses taken m Univer- 
sity College by the same students The differences be- 
tween the averages for work taken in the two places 
are very small and none of the differences is statis- 

TABLE 27 


A; ERAGES OF GrADCS ReCEU ED OK THE QuADRAhOLES AND IN UNIVER- 
SITY College 760 Students Who Had Taken Courses doth 
ON THE Quadrangles and iv UNivERsm College 


T>p« of Injiruetisn 

Aveiape Grade 
Poinu Received 
in Co net 
Talen in 
UBivenity 

Collese 

Avence Grade 
Poiau Received 
m COunes 
Tales on the 
QuadtaDgles 

DilTerence 
betireen the 
Averages 

All instruction 

3 70 

3 

02± 032 

All undergraduate instruction 

3 64 

3 60 

04± 028 

All graduate instruction 

4 22 

4 07 

il± 057 

All instruction in departments 
in which work was taken 
both in University College 
and on Quadrangles 

384 

3 85 

01 ± 0J4 


tically significant. Such differences as do exist are m 
favor of the work taken in University College, with 
the single exception of the average calculated when 
the departments in which work was taken is held con- 
stant. In this case the difference is the smallest found 
and it is not statistically significant. 

The general conclusions drawn from these com- 
parisons are that the work in University College, so 
far as it may be measured by the grades issued by in- 
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structors, does not differ in quality from that on the 
Quadrangles. Most of the differences observed are in 
favor of the work in University College, but the 
amounts are too small to be of any practical signifi- 
cance, These analyses of actual records tend, there- 
fore, to reinforce the opinions of University College 
teachers to the effect that there is no real difference in 
work upon the Quadrangles and in University Col- 
ege. The slight tendency wliich the instructors show 
in avor of the Quadrangles group may be due in part 
to t e conventional notion tliat extensive outside em- 
P oyment tends to decrease grades obtained in college 
courses Studies show that this is likely to be the case 
among undergraduates who attempt to carry full- 
time college programs It is by no means demon- 
f for more mature individuals who carry course 
loads that are relatively light 
One of the important criticisms of the work done by 
‘l University College is not brought out by 
f-U ^ ^ presented. A study of the records of 

shows that they tend to be less con- 
th^r, • in the arrangement of courses 

^ ^ Students on the Quadrangles, 

the Probably two reasons for this condition In 
lessnrvr, ^ Students in University College have 
their for consultation and advice regarding 

courses in j "ooessitf of choosing 

“rdiuice with a personal time schedule 
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that definitely limits the opportunity for selection 
This difficulty assumes importance to the degree that 
a ivell considered sequence of courses is deemed desir 
able in a student’s academic career In order to im 
prove the sequence m the individual student pro 
grams^ great care should be exercised m providing sat 
isfactory advisory service for the students in Univer 
sity College 

financing the universitv college program 

Actual payments, oi contiact The support of 
University College, like that of Home-Study, is drawn 
from the fees paid by students The course fees are 
Si 2 50 for a minor and S25 00 for a major, somewhat 
less than the fees that are charged upon the Quad- 
rangles In addition, cliarges of Si 00 are made for 
late registration during the first week and of S5 00 for 
registration or change of program after the first week 
There seems to be no valid reason for charging a sm all- 
er tuition fee for work in University College than for 
similar work on the Quadrangles 
Table 28 shows the distnbution of income and ex 
pense for University College, including the expense 
and income for the public lecture program 
It will be noted that this statement shows a balance 
for the year’s operation of 59,518 31 However, this 
balance is somewhat reduced, so far as class work is 
concerned, when it is considered that 59,484 12 was 
received for lecture tickets and only 52,1^000 paid 
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foi lecturers. This rioes not, of courscj represent tic- 
ciirntdy the cost of the lecture service, as no expenses 
for administration, rent of lecture hails, and other m- 


lAitn 2 S 

llrcj ii'i 1 A'.n I ypf •■ or U* it rp«m Coi t rcc 

lop T»i 1 j Ap Lhdi. c Jf r ta. loto 

S^urc-allncon'o? luntflxprn'.tu*' 

R'-t-i, '» 


Course fees, renewals, chinu-s in ret-iv 
tration.ctc 

Ivtcturt tidets 

Sahnes 

Admimsirntion 

Instruction 

Ucturers 

Adtcrtismg, including stationer), post 

ngc, and printing of maumh 

RenT wpplits 

niwVs for librar) 

Miscellaneous 

Balance 

Total 

CO 

9.4U >1 

f 13,19^^ 
9«,247 63 
3,150 00 

j 13,18040 
?01 23 
22,847 

94 ? 53 
1,412 17 

f ». 5 '* 3 ' 

?i54,7oo 12 

«i54,70o 12 


'of 

of 


=>rc included. It i; 
° 3r wrong tosuggestthatatleast Sj,ooo, 
r balance from the operad 

rTh r *e lecture cot 

S6 con therefore slightly 

fcoifctr.f 

^’9 5 per cent was expendei 
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administration, 65 7 per cent for instruction, and 24 8 
per cent for rent, advertising, printing, postage, and 
miscellaneous expenses 

This analysis of costs does not take into account 
certain undistributed overhead expenses of general 
University administration which are properly charge 
able to University College On the other hand, a con 
siderable amount is paid into the general University 
funds each year by University College students m the 
form of matriculation fees These fees go to the sup 
port of the general University budget and are not 
credited specifically to University College It is prob 
able that the receipts from matriculation fees more 
than cover the just share of the undistributed over 
bead expenses that should be charged against Uni 
versity College 

Real^ or service londy costs — In the discussion of the 
costs of the Home Study program (see p ^6) it was 
pointed out that, as the instructors are paid extra for 
the extension services, the service load costs of the 
correspondence work differ considerably from the con 
tract costs The same possibility is present in the 
case of University College teaching 

In order to make a computation of the service load 
costs of the University College program, each faculty 
member giving public lectures or teaching a course 
in this unit during the Wmter Quarter, 1930, was 
asked to report the distribution of his time and energy 
among the various activities in which he engaged A 
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compilation of these data yields a basis for computing 
the service-load costs of the University College pro- 
gram/ Table 29 presents data showing the average 
amount paid^ or the contract cost, for teaching one 


TABLE 09 

Actual, op Costractt, Costs asd Real, or Service-Loau, Costs 
OF EACHI1.G 0 >.E Class m Usiversity College at thf Various 
Levels ahd of Giving One Lecture on the Public-Lecture Pfo- 


Kind of Teachin? la TJniv«f»uy CoUt„ 

Owmet Cotti 

Service h>ii CmU, 
Bated 01 Jfldirtfl 
oal Eitimaia of 
the J’riy'Jrti’JH of 
Toul Tim* eiys. 
Energj Demanded 

One class at junior-coUcge level 

One dass at senior-college loci 
aIi'ti at graduate level 

Ore lecture on pubhc-iccturc program 

>332 91 

369 94 

405 83 

36s 14 

25 CO 

f 339 4 » 

341 “> 

3 «i '5 

35 = 4 = 

9 S 46 


University College class at each of the various levels 
? public lecture, and also the service-load 
costs tor one class at each level and for one public 

flip energy demanded of 

the instructors who handle the courts. 

Univprr,*. Jf the scale of payments for 

"F / ° corresponds rather close- 

the distnbutionof^timl'T^^'”” techniques craplojcd m snah'zing 
the s(.rvict..load costs ot faculty members and in computing 

of CMcago ^ ^^"^P^^iTheExtcnstortProp-amo/t^f 
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ly, on the average, to the real, or service load, costs 
It will be observed that at the junior-college level the 
service-load cost is slightly higher than the contract 
cost, while at both the senior-college and the graduate 
levels the contract costs exceed the service-load costs 
For all levels combined the contract cost is approxi- 
mately Sio per class higher than the service load cost, 
the difference being 3 per cent of the total cost In 
other words, the distnbution of the time and energy 
of staff members who teach in University College cor 
responds very closely to the payments made for the 
services in this unit The service load cost of one pub 
he lecture is slightly higher than the contract cost 
Absorption oj the UntversUy College pro^am in the 
general Unwerstty budget— In an effort to adjust tlie 
University budget to current economic conditions, a 
policy has recently been adopted which will ultimate 
ly make University College teaching a regular part of 
the instructional work of staff members Under this 
rule departments will assign University College teach- 
ing as a part of the regular load of their staff mem- 
bers, and these teachers will no longer receive extra 
pay for this work In harmony with this policy, the 
fees received from University College ^vlU no longer 
constitute a rotating fund, but will be turned into the 
general University funds and the unit will operate 
upon a budget for administrative and general ex- 
pense It IS not expected that the absorption of the 
teaching activities of University College by the regu 
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lar instructional staff will take place at a single stroke 
in fact, the absorption is expected to be only per 
cent effective the first year. Probably there ■will al- 
ways be necessity for a small amount of instruction 
given by persons not connected with the University 
Faculties. 

The survey staff is in entire accord with the policy 
for the future financing of University College The 
plan IS administratively sound and should result in 
increasing the closeness of the articulation of the Uni- 
versity College program with that on the Quad- 
rangles. 

CONTRIBUTIONS OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE TO THE 
MAJOR OBJECTIVES OF THE UNIVERSITY 

Data presented in preceding sections of this chap- 
ter have shown that University College contributes 
W two of the major objectives of the University of 
icago The students served by University College 
are very largely residents of Chicago and its metropol- 
itan area The majority of the students are also pre- 
pare to do work on an advanced level, and the 
courses offered are suitable for students of this degree 
0 advancement. Three-fourths of the students are 
ehnitely working toward degrees Experimentation 
forward, by means of co-operative courses, in 
e a aptation of subject matter to the needs of cer- 
ain occupational and professional groups There are 
ew ot er items of evidence which show the ways in 
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which University College is contributing to the major 
objectives of the University 

During the period from 1919-20 to 192&-29 Uni 
versity College furnished an annual average of 818 
matriculants, or 12 per cent of all who matriculated 
in the University during this period The percentage 
of aU matriculants furnished by University College 
tended to increase over the period studied, it grew 
from 9 per cent to 15 per cent during the ten years 
Unlike the practice m the case of Home Study stu 
dents, a permanent record card is placed in tlie files 
of the Recorder’s Office for each student in University 
College upon his matriculating and enrolling in a 
class 

In a sampling of 7,340 permanent record cards 
drawn from the files in the University Recorders 
Office,® 768, or 10 4 per cent, had taken work in Uni 
versity College Of these 768, almost half (351) had 
earned only one major of credit, 76, or 10 per cent, 
had earned more than nine majors, or more than one 
fourth of the amount of work typically required for 
the bachelor s degree The average amount of credit 
earned in University College by these 7^^ students 
was slightly less than three majors It appears that a 
larger number of students do a considerable portion 
of their undergraduate work through University Col 
Isge than is the case with Home Study students Of 
the 768 students who had taken work in University 

^ This IS the same simplmg referred to la chap i p 63 
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Anoihcr suuly, Iwtti on .i r.iiuioiit si’inplinc 
-,100 ense*;, sIkun^ tluu jicrcoot tbi 'Uiiicni'; 
who linvc studiLti on ihc QtnJr .ingle - the I'nivor- 
sit) of Chicago began ihcir work in rntMTsity Col- 
lege. 'Ihis figure hLComts e.j'Lti,i1l\ Ognificant be- 
cau^e from tliis group came .\ry per cent f<f iln’se who 
Iiavc received luiecalaurc.ntc degree'- from the I'ni- 
vcrsity. It tluis appe.irs that tho'-c who iriatriculacc 
in University College nm! later take work on the 
^Quadrangles are on the average nlnio*,[ twice as suc- 
cessful in obtaining degites is tlic case with stu- 
dents w'ho matriculate first on the Quadrangles. 

Students who may be registered on tlie Ouadranglcs 
sometimes secure courses at Unisersity College when 
the offering of sucii courses at the down-town center 


•s more economical for the Uni^crslly than the or- 
ganization of additional sections of the courses upon 
the Quadrangles 

The data that have been reviewed clearly indicate 
tiat University College is rendering a sen'icc that 
contn utes largely to the major objectives of tlic Uni- 
versity n fact, so far as the teaching function alone 
s concerned, the program of University College con- 
tributes to the objectives of the University as cftcc- 

t’vely as the Quadrangles program. 
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FUTURE FUNCTIONS OF UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 
The data that have been presented showing the 
manner m which University College contributes to 
the major objectives of the University as a whole indi- 
cate that there is little need to suggest any change of 
functions for this unit At one or two points, however, 
recent changes m policy wll demand some readjust 
nients in the program of University College 
It has already been pointed out that the absorption 
of the University College program in the general 
budget will mean that instructors no longer receive 
extra pay for the courses taught in the down town 
center While this new policy is administratively 
sound, there is a possibility that the departments (and 
the instructors also) may come to regard such service 
ss less worthy and less clearly a function of the de 
partments than the program of research, training of 
investigators, and teaching on the Quadrangles In 
view of the possibility of such undesirable outcomes 
of the policy, it is extremely important that the selec 
tion and assignment of departmental staff members 
to University College work continue to require joint 
agreement between the administrative officer of Uni 
versity College and the departments concerned 
The close relation of the work of University Col 
to that on the Quadrangles makes it difficult 
to understand why there should be any distinc 
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tion between the work done at the two locations. The 
fact that the University College program has been 
merged with the regular teaching program takes away 
whatever basis for discrimination may formerly have 
existed on account of the teaching m this unit being 
an “extra” duty. Library facilities for courses in Uni- 
versity College should either be made the equivalent 
of those on the Quadrangles, or else the courses should 
not be given inUniversity College. If either were done, 
It would seem advisable to remove all distinctions and 
limitations with regard to the acceptance of work in 
University College, now that it is to be so completely 
unified with the program on the Quadrangles. 

Particularly promising are the experimental pro- 
grams undertaken in recent years, by which courses 
are given in co-operation with interested groups in the 
community Work of this type in chemistry and en- 
gineering has already proved successful and should 
point the way to further developments. Experimenta- 
tion of this type is especially appropriate to the in- 
vestigative function of the University. 

As m the case of Home-Study, there will be need for 
important adjustments in the program of University 
College to fit in with the New Plan at the University 
0 Chicago The closeness of the articulation of Uni- 
versity College with the Quadrangles program indi- 
cates that It will not be difficult to make the adjust- 
ments necessary for the most effective contribution 
by University College to the New Plan. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
SACRED LITERATURE 

The American Institute of Sacred Literature was 
organized in 1880 at Morgan Park, Chicago, by Wil- 
liam Rainey Harper, it was reorganized under its 
present name at Yale Univenity in 1889, and was 
brought by President Harper to Chicago in 1891 It 
was adopted as a regular organization of the Univer- 
sity in 1905 and placed under the control of an execu- 
tive committee from the Dmnity School and an exec- 
utive secretary who are responsible to the President 
and through him to the Board of Trustees. The pur- 
pose of The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
IS to cultivate familiarity with the Scriptures and to 
provide materials for reading and study that will in- 
crease enlightenment in dealing with problems in the 
religious field. 

METHODS EMPLOYED 

Attention has already been called to the variety of 
devices and methods used by the extension agencies 
of other universities to provide educational aids of a 
non-credit, more or less mformal, character. The 
American Institute of Sacred Literature uses a greater 
variety of these means than is used by the other agen- 
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cies of extension service maintained by the Univer- 
sity. From the standpoint of method and purpose, it 
IS the only extension organization at the University of 
Chicago that has adopted a series of devices that con- 
stitute important aspects of university-extension serv- 
ice in many other institutions. It is the only one of the 
extension agencies of the University that emphasizes 
non-credit study of a correspondence type? reading 
courses, pamphlet distribution, personal information 
and advisory work, and club study programs — meth- 
ods widely employed in the extension programs of 
many publicly supported institutions. The use of 
these methods at the University of Chicago dif- 
fers from that found in these other institutions in 
that here they are applied to religious subjects only, 
while in other institutions they are applied to almost 
t le whole range of human knowledge and thought. 

he Institute is an outstanding center for the dis- 
tribution of materials dealing with religious problems. 

SERVICES OFFERED 

None of the courses of The American Institute 
ot Sacred Literature carry credit.' The non-credit 
courses offered consist of popular religious-study 
courses or the general public and reading courses for 
nnnisters The former, of which twenty-two are now 
0 ere , provide guides for rapid surveys or more de- 
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tailed studies of religious or biblical themes Although 
papers containing reports of work on study courses 
are sometimes received, they are not required except 
from those who desire certificates, in which case the 
certificate is a testimony to work done rather than 
results attained This standard is necessary because 
of the fact that there are no specific educational re 
quirements for admission to courses It will thus be 
observed that the methods differ somewhat from 
those usually employed in correspondence study 
Through a monthly bulletin of twenty pages, 
known as Ths a new study course is pre 

sented each year on some fresh and vital religious 
theme, in addition each number of The InsMute con 
tains an editorial on some leligious problem and items 
of interest to students of the couise 
The courses for ministers are organized especially 
for persons who desire professional leading m the re 
hgious field There are thirty nine reading couises of 
this type, each of which has been piepaied by a spe 
cialist in his subject Courses aic oftcicd m tlieology, 
church history, Bible, practical woik, and general ciil 
ture fields which have basic iclations to tlic interests 
of ministers Reports upon these couises uc not ic 
quired from those who enrol I 01 the o]ici ntion of 
these reading couises, libiaiics coiiliuning tlic books 
of the course are provided, the ciicul ition iinounting 
to from eight hundred to one tlioiisand bool s c icli 
year 
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The pamphlet literature consists of kief leaflets of 
from four to thirty-two pages each. At present there 
are forty-five titles, organized into five series: “Good 
Will,” “Why I Believe,” “Why I Do Not Believe,” 
'“Science and Religion,” and “The Bible.” In addi- 
tion, a miscellaneous collection of individual subjects 
IS provided. Between two and three hundred thou- 
sand pamphlets are sent out annually 
The information service of a personal and advisory 
kind carried on by The American Institute of Sacred 
Literature varies in accordance with the nature of the 
requests that are received. Ail questions on religions 
topics that are submitted are given personal attention 
and references are suggested, when available, which 
enable the correspondents to discover their own an- 
swers A sampling of the correspondence addressed to 
the Secretary of The Institute over a ten-day period 
s ows inquiries from many persons of a varying age 
range In this sampling, representatives of seven dif- 
ferent religious denominations, the Young Men's and 
oung Womens Christian Associations, and many 
usiness and professional fields requested information 
to assist m meeting religious needs of themselves or 
' materials are prepared and fur- 

s c as a basis for club study programs, and The 
nstitute encourages the organization of such clubs 
approximately 50 per cent of its constituency are thus 

Orfrani7/^rl •' 
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STAFF 

The persons who have contributed the materials 
used by The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
have been secured principally from the University 
Faculties and the stalls of theological schools Of the 
seventy one contributors of articles and courses used 
by The Institute, thirty-six are members of the Uni 
versity Faculties, t\velve are from theological schools, 
and eight are pastors of prominent churches The re- 
mainder except one, a lawyer, are members of the 
staffs of other institutions of learning 

The Faculty of the Divinity School carries on the 
^ork for the most part, but it is interesting to note 
that materials have been furnished by staff members 
from nine other departments of the University Phi 
losophy, Psychology, Political Science, Sociology, As- 
tronomy, Physics, Botany, Anatomy, and the Uni- 
versity Qmics 

On the basis of degrees, those who have contributed 
to The Institute are as well trained as the staff of the 
University as a whole Over 66 per cent hold Ph D 
degrees and all but 7 per cent hold master’s, M D , 
or Ph D degrees Practically all of those who hold 
master’s degrees hold the B D degree also and many 
have received the D D degree 

STUDENTS 

The only admission requirement to the work ad- 
ministered by The American Institute of Sacred Lit 
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erature is a desire upon the part of the student to be- 
come more familiar with the Scriptures or to advance 
his general religious information. An attempt has 
been made to prepare the matenals in a form so that 
all v/ho can read may secure help from them In many 
cases one set of the materials is used by a number of 
students in study groups, and some of the materials 
arc handed from one student to another. 

Betivcen nine and ten thousand persons used the 
services of The Institute in 19^5-30, and a total of 
Si 73 ^ courses were sent out. Of those talcing the work, 
approjumatcly 62 per cent were persons who had used 
Institute materials before — 25 per cent for four years 
or more, 12 per cent for three years, 25 per cent for 
years, only 38 per cent were new registrants 

I he number of persons in foreign countries using 
the services of Tiic American Institute of Sacred Lit- 


cr.nture is proportionately greater than in any of the 
other extension organizations. A majority of tho£C 
enroiltd for the reading courses live m the United 
• t.uts, but a great many of the persons using the 
matena! in the pamphlets live in other countries 
. of pamphlets and leaflets are sent to reli- 

gious lenders in foreign countnes, w here persons read- 
‘yjt nghsh are made familiar with the contents of 
rrmtul matter. In 1928-29, 7 per cent of those 
t it InstUiite materials represented tventv-one 
eicn ctn-ntnes Those persons in the United States 
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registered with The Institute are somewhat evenly 
Qistnbuted over the entire country 
Only an estimate concerning the occupational sta 
tus of students registered with The Institute could be 
secured The Executive Secretary states that approx 
imately 1 1 per cent of those using the services are 
Jiainisters, 4 per centj college teachers, and 3 per cent^ 
Workers m the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
hristiaii Associations The majority of the remain 
er of the men are from other professional and busi- 
ness fields and of the women from non professional 

occupations 

nttANCING THE PROGRAM 

The American Institute of Sacred Literature re 
ceives ?a,joo 00 annually from the Umversityj but is 
dependent upon gifts, receipts from the sale of courses 
^nd pamphlet literature, and the income from an en 
dowment of 510,350 00 for the remainder of its funds 
To this endow mentnudeus has been added a bequest 
to the University on an annuity basis of approximate 
ly 56 o ,000 00 for the work of The Institute, which will 
E>e available later In 1929-30, tiie g’fts amounted to 
?6,8jg 10 Of this total, ? 3,772 JJ was contributed m 
amounts ranging from ^2 00 to $200 00 The remain 
der, $3,086 55, was given by one donor, who, for some 
years, has added $45 00 to every $55 00 received from 
other contributors, in 1931-32 this amount will be re 
duced to $35 00 for every $50 00 and m the following 
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year and thereafter it will be reduced to $ 1^.00 for 
every $50.00. Additional receipts from the sale of 
courses and pamphlet literature brought the total in- 
come for 1929-30 to $15,503 30 
The expenditures of The Institute have increased 
during the past twelve years from $3,981.06 in 1919" 
20 to $15,118.10 m 1930-31, the peak being reached 
in 1926-27 when the amount was $18,571 91. Dating 
the twelve-year period the income exceeded the ex- 
penses in all but four years; the deficits have never 
amounted to more than a few hundred dollars and 
have usually been made up out of the income of the 
following years 

ADMINISTRATION 

The administrative separation of The American In- 
stitute of Sacred Literature from the other extension 
services is partly the result of the origin of The Insti- 
tute and partly the result of the exclusive interest m a 
specific subject-matter field, that of religion. As has 
a ready been pointed out, the method used by The 
Institute differs somewhat from that used in the cor- 
courses of the Home-Study Department 
1 e the persons appealed to by the courses of The 
ns^ute are, in part, the same as those appealed to 
y ome-Study courses in religious subjects, the for- 
mer come more largely than the latter from churches 
and other religious organizations. The methods used 
and the connection with students of The Institute are 
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on the whole much more informal than those used m 
the other extension activities It is the policy of The 
Institute to engage in unremunerative campaigns of 
education whenever they are needed In spite of these 
distinctive characteristics, the problems involved in 
administering The Institute are in many ways similar 
to those of administering Home-Study for a variety 
of departments It seems entirely reasonable, there 
fore, that somewhat closer administrative connection 
of these activities with the other extension services of 
the University would be desirable The argument for 
a separate administration based on the fact that The 
Institute IS concerned with one area of thought — re- 
ligion— might be applied with equal force to almost 
any of the departmental areas of the University with 
reference to their subject fields The closer connection 
of Home-Study work with the departments of the 
University, which is advocated by the section of this 
report dealing with the Home-Study Department, 
would, if applied to The American Institute of Sacred 
Literature, also give the argument for a separate ad 
ministration less force than it has under present con- 
ditions 

In view of these considerations the survey staff is of 
the opinion that there should be a closer integration 
than now obtains between the administration of The 
Institute and that of the other extension services 



CHAPTER V 

OTHER EXTENSION ACTIVITIES 

JIADIO SERVICE 

In the same manner that the University of Chicago 
assumed leadership in ofFenng work by correspond- 
ence, it also recognized early the possibility of utiliz- 
ing the radio as a means of disseminating knovdedge 
Programs originating on the Quadrangles have been 
broadcast since the Summer Quarter, 1922. Since 
service has been under the direction of a 
definite organization. 

^dmtmstrahon . — The radio service was first or- 
ganized in connection with the public-relations serv- 
ice, but has since developed into a semi-independent 
organization- A President’s committee, composed of 
sixteen members of the Faculties, assists in. formulat- 
ing and approves all policies concerning radio pro- 
^ams The secretary of the Committee on Radio is 
t e executive officer in charge of the services that are 
roadcast. He reports for administrative purposes di- 
^ ‘*>1^ Public Rekuons Office. 

_ 10 services . — Two defimte types of programs are 

maintained: (i) work of an educational character, 
and (a) publicity or public-relations programs. Under 
2 rst type are given the following, classroom 
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broadcasts, radio dasseSj reading, conversauons 
TaUe], dramatisations [Phiksopkers m Ha- 
da), and lecture series [MarcktTig Ewits) Under the 
second type axe organ reatals, religious services, 

‘ News from the Q^aadrangles,” “The Professor at the 
Breakfast Table," and occasional student and alumni 


programs 

The BediQ P}ogram for the Winta" Q,uarter, 1932, 
atinouftces programs of each vanety mentioned above 
The classroom course is represented by “Colonial 
American Literature’, the radio dass by ‘'Eletnen 
tary SpamsV’, religious services by die regular Sun- 
day services conducted m the Chapel, readings b) a 
senes of poems and prose selections, conversations by 
The Professor at the Breakfast Table” and “The 
University of Chicago Round T able,” the latter being 
2t present limited to a discussion of economic and 
pohtical c^uesuons, and dramadzations by "Phdoso- 
pbersm Hades ” 


The methods employed, except for the organ te- 
citai, may be dassed under lecture, conversation, and 
dramatization The most difficult problems in devel- 
this service are (1) to adapt current methods 

and nPTneo nart. -f 3 . . 


— ui ulc invisiDie audiences -will be 
™gM and ddd, and (j) to adapt educatson to the 
M ptibk and at the sane time keep it on a high 


Tkete 15 no aTailahfe method of detetmitimr. ^ 
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number of persons who listen in on the programSj but 
a few Items of fact show that the number reached is 
large. 

In the Spring Quarter, 1930, the anouncementwas 
made that all listeners who desired a copy of an out- 
line of Professor Boynton’s lectures could secure the 
same upon application. In response to the requests 
fifteen hundred copies were sent out In the Spring 
Quarter, 1931, when thirty-five cents was charged for 
a copy of the outline of Professor Havdon’s lectures, 
between eight and nine hundred requests were made. 

The response to Professor Castillo’s course in Span- 
ish shows an active interest in this work; 250 persons 
have purchased the Spanish text- and workbooks 
which accompany the course, and 15 have paid the 
$5.co enrolment fee which entitles them to send in all 
their papers for marking. The 250 send in the occa- 
sional test papers and the 15 send in all the required 
written work Hundreds sent in certain test papers 
upon invitation of the instructor. 

The “fan mail” from those who listen in on the pro- 
grams indicates that the other features are presented 
to large audiences. A recent count showed that in 
ten days 1,600 letters were received in response to 
broadcasts. A single announcement in the Round Ta- 
ble program brought a response of 418 letters 

Financing the ptoggams . — The radio programs are 
financed from funds appropnated by the University, 
from specific gifts, and in part by the Chicago "Daily 
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Nem and the National Broadcasting Company For 
the current year the University appropriated $5,200 
for this work This amount is supplemented by gifts 
and the assistance of the broadcasting company Ob- 
viously, the small amount of financial support greatly 
limits the radio activities Because of lack of funds no 
advertising of programs can be carried on Only mod- 
est honorariums can be paid to lecturers, speakers, 
and other talent The items of expenditure include 
the salaries of the executive officer and his secretary, 
maintenance and replacement of the equipment, 
printing of outlines, office expense, and the wages paid 
to the operator, a share of the latter is paid by the 
Chicago Daily News 

In order to develop a source of support for the radio 
programs the University of Chicago Radio Associates 
IS being organized The members in this organization 
will pay annual dues of $2 00 for which they will re 
ceive regular notifications of programs and outlines of 
courses A membership of fifteen hundred, which 
seems a moderate estimate, would insure the Univer- 
sity a net income of approximately $1,50° °° While 
this will not make the radio activities self supporting 
for some time to come, and perhaps never, it will guar- 
antee substantial assistance to the present budget 

Without the assistance of private donors and the 
broadcasting company, not even the present program 
could be maintained If an expansion of the broad- 
casting service is to be undertaken, additional funds 
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will be needed. If a small amount were available for 
advertising the pro^ams and the accompanying 
printed material, more persons might enrol for the 
services, but at present no funds are at hand for this 
purpose. 

'Possihihttes for future development . — In 1930 there 
were 106 educational broadcasting stations in the 
United States In February, 1932, there were 44 edu- 
cational institutions that had broadcasting stations 
and between 25 and 30 others that broadcast over 
commercial stations at more or less regular intervals. 
Some of the factors that have caused a discontinuance 
of the broadcasting service of educational institutions 
are: lack of funds, lack of vision, low-powered sta- 
tions, poor wave-length assignments, poor time sched- 
ules, and curtailment of air rights. 

Judging from comments that have been received 
from authorities in this field, the University of Chi- 
cago enjoys an excellent reputation for success in 
adapting education to radio. The situation in the 
vicinity of high-powered, well-equipped stations af- 
fords unusual opportunities for broadcasting. The de- 
velopment of the program is greatly hampered, how- 
ever, by lack of funds. In fact, it will be Impossible to 
continue all the present features on the budget now 
provided. If additional funds were available, some of 
the following types of service would be possible and 
desirable. 

1. Maintenance of the present features, especially 
the Round Table on econonuc and political problems. 
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2. A Round Table on cultural subjects 

3 A Round Table or lecture series for the presenta- 
tion of the results of scientific research, both on the 
Quadrangles and in other institutions 

4 A Round Table on discussion of the problems m 
education, working m co operation with the Parent- 
Teacher Associations and women’s clubs 

5 Broadcast of the survey courses 

6 Broadcast of courses and lectures on which ex 
animations may be taken for credit 

7 Continuance and expansion of programs similar 
to those now offered under the title “News from the 
Quadrangles,” which acquaint alumni and prospec- 
tive students with what is being done on the Quad 
rangles 

TALKIlfG PICTURES 

Although a new development, the talking picture 
seems to afford large possibilities as a means of in- 
struction, and as a supplement to the regular class 
room and laboratory exercises This device is free 
from several of the important limitations that now 
control an ordinary classroom or laboratory demon- 
stration For example, through the use of ‘slow mo 
tion,” high-speed processes can be slowed down and 
analyzed In exaedy the opposite manner phenomena 
which ordinarily cannot be demonstrated in the class- 
room because of the slowness with which they take 
place can be speeded up by the time-lapse method 
Thus It is possible within a relatively few minutes to 
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demonstrate such phenomena as cell growth, develop- 

° soil, action of wind-blown 

etc TK Ti^ f^'rastions, the movement of glaciers, 
tant n4,r f of the camera can bring dis- 

lens mir the microscopic 

views before ^ projection of microscopic 
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The technical features of the talking picture project 
have already been perfected The projection equip, 
ment is simple, requires no special ■wiring, can be set 
up in a kw minutes, and is operated by one person 
The cost of the equipment is well within the range of 
the average school budget The production of tlie 
films IS, of course, a matter requiring considerable 
time and study, but a number of members of the 
Faculties are giving it their most earnest attention 
This experimentation with the talking picture is an 
interesting revival of the educational pioneering atti- 
tude at the University of Chicago 



CHAPTER VI 

PINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 

Pour different units are involved in the extension 
program of the Ur\lvcrsity of Chicago: the Home- 
Study Department, University College, The Ameri- 
can Institute of Sacred Literature, and the radio 
service The types of service, methods of proce- 
dure, and results achieved m each of these four or- 
ganizations have been surveyed in detail in earlier 
chapters of this volume It is the purpose of this final 
chapter first, to review briefly a few of the more im- 
portant factual findings, then, to discuss briefly the 
differences between the place of extension work in an 
endowed university and in a state-supported institu- 
tion; and finally, to recommend certain definite pol- 
icies and projects for the future development of the 
program of extension services at the University of 
Chicago. 

STATUS OV EXTENSION WORK. IN 
THE UNIVERSrrV OF CHICAGO 

The more important findings relating to the pro- 
gram of extension work as carried on at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, bnefiy presented, are- 

1 . The program of extension activities as a whole 
is entirely unco-ordmated, the four separate adminis- 
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trative units each being responsible for its own limited 
field of activities There is no attempt to cover in a 
broad way all the extension services typically found 
in many other universities 

2 In recent years there has been a falling off in the 
registrations m both Home Study and University 
College This tendency has been marked over a longer 
period in Home-Study than in University College 
Doubtless the present economic depression has had 
something to do with the condition m University Col- 
legCj but in Home Study the peak in registrations was 
reached m 1925-26, since which time there has been a 
steady decline 

3 The data presented make it clearly evident that 
the quality of the work done by students in extension 
IS fully the equal of similar work done on the Quad- 
rangles, as indicated by such measurements as are 
commonly employed by the University. In fact, stu- 
dents m correspondence study on the whole are given 
grades that are somewhat better than those obtained 
m residence by the same students In maturity and 
ability to do undergraduate work extension students 
as a group are fully the equal of, and even surpass 
slightly, the average of residence students 

4 The average qualifications of the staff members 
who give work either m University College classes or 
by correspondence study compare well with the quali- 
fications of the staff on the Quadrangles This is 
shown by a comparison of the Quadrangles and ex- 
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tension staffs with regard to the percentage of each 
having various amounts of training and various aca- 
demic ranks. The Home-Study staff is slightly above 
the average for the Quadrangles group and the Uni- 
versity College staff is slightly below the average. The 
members of the extension staffs who have the higher 
training and higher academic ranks carry their pro- 
portionate share of the entire teaching load. 

5. Participation in the extension program apparent- 
ly has not affected adversely the number of scholarly 
productions by the staff members who have given 
classes in University College or who have conducted 
correspondence-study courses. Such staff members 
have produced on the average more pieces of scholar- 
ly -writing than the average for the University Facul- 
ties as a -whole. 


6 Each of the two major extension organizarionSj 
Home.5tU(ly and University College, is practically a 
self-supporting unit The receipts from fees constitute 
the only available income to cover all the direct ex- 
penses of these programs, although the University 
provides from its general funds the expenses of ad- 
ministrative overhead It has therefore been neces- 
sary to develop the programs of these extension activ- 
mes in such a way that no burden will be placed upon 
the general University budget. The radio service 
and Ihe American Institute of Sacred Literature 
^e not entirely self-supporong, but the amount con- 
mbuted by the University to these activities is only 
?J,aoo and $2,500 per year, respectively. 
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7 The detailed analysis made of the time and 
energy distribution of staff members leads to the con 
elusion that the service load cost of teaching m Home 
Study IS considerably higher per student major of 
credit than the corresponding cost on the Quadrangles 
In terms of the time and energy of staff members the 
correspondence study program is approximately the 
equivalent of giving the campus program with an 
average of six students per class This conclusion is 
based on the time and energy spent on the work, not 
upon the payment which the University allots for the 
service This analysis of cost is based only on the item 
of instructional salary, and does not include overhead 
charges for administration and plant, data for which 
are not available If these costs were known and were 
included, there probably would be httle change in 
the general conclusion that the instruction given in 
Home-Study is from two to three times as expensive 
per student major of credit as is similar work given in 
classes on the Quadrangles 
It may be true, however, that some parts of the 
program of correspondence study are no more expen- 
sive than similar work on the Quadrangles Although 
a large number of instructors engaged in this work 
find that it makes a draft on their time and energy 
heavier than a comparable amount of student majors 
of credit taught on the Quadrangles, these conditions 
are not true of all courses or of all instructors 
It IS also obvious that some courses are possibly 
more valuable, educationally or from the standpoint 
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of University policy, than other courses are. Whether 
a course or a program should be offered should not be 
determined from the standpoint of cost alone, but 
upon the basis of cost and the nature of the contribu- 
tion made to the educational objectives of the institu- 
tion. 

PLACE OF EXTENSION WORK IN AN 
ENDOWED -UNlVERSITy 

The extension work of the University of Chicago, 
as in other universities, ranges in method and service 
from informational correspondence to graduate in- 
struction. At this insdtution, however, the devices 
used and the areas covered now constitute a much less 
closely articulated series over the whole range than is 
the case in extension organizations of many other uni- 
versities. Although m its early history the University 
of Chicago was a leader in the development of exten- 
sion services, the activities now conducted at this in- 
stitution comprise only a few of the large number of 
forms of service that some of the state universities 
have developed and co-ordmated through their exten- 
sion divisions. This difference may be due to the fact 
that at the University of Chicago various types of 
service have been developed independently of each 
other and continued largely under separate adminis- 
trative jurisdiction The administrative head of each 
service has for the most part confined his or her at- 
tention to a specific field or form of extension, and no 
central administrative organization has been charged 
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with the function of co ordinating existing extension 
activities and developing intermediate forms and 
methods 

The theories and pohaes that characterize the ex- 
tension services of the University of Chicago differ 
fundamentally from those of the state universities, 
indeed, these differences probably account for the fail 
ure to develop a centralized extension administration 
at the University of Chicago The obligation of state 
universities is much simpler and much more easily 
described than that of the Universitv of Chicago The 
state universities are induced by their dependence 
upon popular favor to adopt devices which will win 
the acquaintance, the interest, and the friendliness of 
the largest possible portion of the citizenry of the 
state Even activities that are rather remote from the 
traditional forms of university instruction are adopted 
in an effort to reach and secure the support of persons 
who have no connection or experience with residence 
college and university work Popular service, such as 
is provided by the extension activities, enables many 
public institutions to secure funds for residence and 
research work which would otherwise not be fort 
coming These practical considerations are reinforced 
by theoretical and abstract convictions concerning 
the democratic obligations of publicly supported hig 
er educational institutions 
The position of the University of Chicago 1 ers 
markedly from that of the publicly supported institu- 
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tions Purely upon economic grounds it may be 
doubted whether expenditures covering the whole 
range of extension activities would result in greater 
support for the program of residence instruction and 
investigative work At the University of Chicago in- 
crease of funds is not dependent upon widespread 
popular approval; even in the local community finan- 
cial support comes from a relatively limited group 
made up of the leaders of the city. Further, at this in- 
stitution funds for the support of extension work are, 
and will probably continue to be, relatively limited. 
It IS irnpossible for the University to plan its work 
npon the basis of increasing almost indefinitely the 
funds available, in the way that state institutions, 
which depend upon public taxation, seem to be able 
to do If they win popular favor. It is necessary, there- 
lore. that the University of Chicago plan the relation- 
S ipo Jts particular task with reference to Its existing 
resources and with reference to the distinctive func- 
tions It may perform in meeting national educational 
needs 

The University would be handicapped ,f it under- 
took to compete with public institutions in providing " 
or universal higher education at all levels and for a 
broad program of popular non-credit educational ac- 
'"‘h '«'I'at seems to be its chosen 

commf bhe local 

community, on instruction at the upper educational 
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levels, and on research mvesagations m the methods 
of extension education Limited funds would seem to 
suggest that the pnraarj^ interest of this institution 
in extension should be in those areas that are related 
to educational pioneering and upper-level teaching 
The Universit)' also has a definite obligation to pro 
vide some educational service to the Chicago area 

For these reasons the University verj’’ logically has 
approached the problem of extension service from a 
different standpoint from that taken by the public in- 
stitutions The fundamental problem now is to de 
termine whether extension services may make con- 
tributions to the major fields and levels that should 
be covered in view of the purposes of the University 
as a whole Apparently this pohc) has never been 
clearly formulated at the University of Chicago, and 
no answer to it has been definitely embodied in prac- 
tice Forms of extension activity persist and are some- 
what vaguely justified, because at the time these ac- 
tivities were inaugurated at this institution the pub- 
licly supported universities had not fully developed 
their extension services, and because at that time un- 
doubtedly one of the major purposes of the Universit; 
of Chicago was to point the way and set an example 
vhich would encourage general, popular higher edu- 
cation 

RECOMMENDED POLICIES 

It has been one of the purposes of this surve) of ex- 
tension work at the University of Chicago to provide 
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a statement and definiaon of extension policy for the 
University that is consistent with changed education- 
al conditions and with the basic purposes that now 
seem to characterize the University as a unified organ- 
ism. The basic purposes of upper-division and re- 
search types of education are not entirely consistent 
with the purpose of rendering educational service to 
the city of Chicago upon levels and in forms that are 
comparable to the popular service which state uni- 


versities attempt to give to their constituencies. The 
extension policies suggested by the body of this report 
otter a means of reconciling in large part these appar- 
ently contradictory objectives. 

The major features of the policies suggested, based 
upon careful consideration of the factual data, are 
summarized in the paragraphs that follow. 

I s yet no careful study, based upon expenmen- 
1 investigation, has determined the suitability of the 
correspondence plan of instruction for use at the 

m “"‘"'“'Ig "lio education of alum- 

ceping professional men abreast of the 
rapid progress m their fields. The opinion is fre,uent- 
I“P?T ' theoretical evi- 

esueciallv'**'"''^ wstruction would he found 

werk atn of g'-^doate 

Teems „ oodpaticns. There 

seems to be no fundamental reason why some of the 
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features now used in correspondence study may not 
be made to serve scholarly purposes m forms appro 
priate to graduate and research work Experimenta 
t!on with the adaptation of the correspondence plan 
of instruction for these purposes provides a field of in 
vestigation and useful service which the University of 
Chicago may well enter 

1 In the judgment of the survey staff the time has 
come when the University should discontinue the of 
fering of high school credit courses by correspond 
ence The fact that public high school facilities, both 
full time and part time, are now practically every 
where available has rendered less necessary the pro 
vision of direct individual educational service upon 
this level by correspondence, although the provision 
of this service once fulfilled a very important educa 
tional function 

3 Extension class work at the University of Chi 
cago provides a means of developing methods of local 
service to professional men and alumni of much the 
same character as that suggested as a field appropn 
ate for experimentation m correspondence methods 
This type of work has already been undertaken to a 
limited extent in cooperation with professional 
groups Experimentation with this service should 
constitute an important function of the extension 
class work of the University It provides a promising 
field for investigation, one which might contribute 
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to educational procedures in all the greater univer- 
sities of the United States. 

4 University Colley work on the upper levels and 
m the graduate field is in harmony with the general 
purposes of the University. However, if residence 
work were placed upon the same basis as extension by 
admi ttmg and welcoming those who carry only a part- 
time load, and if adequate library facilities were made 
available for extension students, the distinction be- 
hveen extension-class and residence work in the city 
would become meaningless Results obtained in ex- 
tension-cl^s work upon these levels dearly indicate 
t at t e a andonment of the distinction would do no 
harm to the scholarly standards of the University. 

5' University College work in class-teaching on the 
ov.cr levels occupies much the same position as 
J mor-college work on the Quadrangles The College 

(the organ, ration m which junior-college work is given 

on the Quadrangles) has been set up as a d.stincTad- 
m m tranve unit under conditions which the admin- 
stration and Faculties of the University regard as 

vcrskv Cdr^Tl'.T'’' P™8ram of work in Uni- 
on the O F ^^ 1 ™ ^'■f’culated with that 

probll: 'he =hm= fundamental 

-nd the 'ilf “f University College 
uv-l bv ihTx "°n-crcdit ei tension devices 

b> 1 he .Imeriean Institute of Sacred Literature 
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are all concerned with direct popular educational 
service In the case of the public lectures, the service 
IS largely confined to the city, and may therefore be 
Justified by the secondary objective of the University, 
service to the city of Chicago The service of The 
American Institute of Sacred Literature is world wide 
and IS, perhaps, justified by the unique character of 
Its purpose These justifications of the two activities, 
however, should not obscure the view that these areas 
provide fields for investigation of methods ind of con 
tent, especially with regard to their applicability to 
popular educational service Investigation of teach 
mg methods applicable to adults not in University 
residence should provide real contributions to demo 
cratic education and should be a function of both the 
public lecture service in University College and The 
American. Institute of Sacred Literature 

7 In so far as it is instructional and not soJel) a 
method of publicity, the radio has elements tint par 
take of the character of both correspondence stud) 
and class lecture extension work, how it may be made 
most effective provides a field for painstaking re- 
search How It inav be used to modify both corre 
spondence and extension class metJjods demands in 
vestigation At no point is it clearer that the iiuesti 
gative functions of the Umversit) ma> bcser\ed than 
by research in radio as an instrument of education 

8 No phase of the extension activities of the Uni 
versity of Chicago fails to present some aspect which 
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demands careful scientific study and experimentation 
pioneering work that in importance and possibil- 
mes is equally as chdlenging as the pioneering work 
one y the University when, at the beginning of its 
istory. It adopted the extension idea as a means of 
iurnishing education to the masses. Between and 
among all the phases of extension service, viewed as a 
held of research and experimentation, there are rela- 
tionships which make it highly desirable that this 
wor ■ ^ e unified under a single administrative control 
e viewpoint of extension as a field of investigation 
brings It into close relationship with all the residence 
epartments and calls for contributions from every 
subject-matter field In the interest of economy and 
prosecution of co-operative research proj- 
at involve residence departments and serve 
many forms and methods of extension work, it is 
recommended that all work of this kind be placed 
President supervision of an assistant to the 

“hsoMation of the 

UnTve a 

mTne ^ executive control is directly 

rainistrativ ^ £‘^"eral policy governing recent ad- 
wouU re ? “ ‘Iro University, as it 

™c^ rlt -'“««s di- 

rectly responsible to the President. 

resporsib. W f °f delegation of 

responsibility for the actual administration of the pro- 
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gram to the regularly constituted authorities Spe- 
cifically, this means that matters having to do with 
the teaching personnel will be administered largely 
through the usual machinery of the divisions and de 
partments, that matters having to do with the stu 
dent personnel (mcluding the registering of students 
and the recording of credits) will be administered 
through the Dean of Students, that matters having 
to do with publicity will be handled through the Office 
of Public Relations, that library facilities for off- 
campus students will be administered by the library 
officers of the University, that bookstore arrange 
ments will be m charge of the same organization as 
manages these matters on the Quadrangles, that the 
collection of fees will be handled by the business office 
of the University, etc 

The functions of this assistant to the President who 
IS in charge of off campus activities should be the 
planning of the off-campus program and the co-ordi 
nation of the various administrative units of the Uni 
versity as they operate m the extension programs He 
should CO operate with and encourage co operation 
among all the regularly constituted administrative 
officers who have an) thing to do with extension ic 
tivities It should be his function to encourage finan- 
cial support of the extension services m order that 
fundamental research ma) be earned on and methods 
of education al service may be developed upon a sou nd 
basis 
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9- All class-teaching conducted on the Quadrangles, 
no matter at what hour, should be directly under the 
adminis tration of the regular academic organization. 
The assistant to the President in charge of off-campus 
activities should co-operate with the departments and 
the Publicity OlEce in bringing to the attention of 
prospective part-time students classes that are thus 
offered during afternoon or evening hours. This ofB- 
cial should also bring to the attention of the depart- 
ments the needs that exist for courses for part-time 
students 


10 . No distinction because of geographical loca- 
tion of classes should exist m instruction conducted by 
dass methods by staff members of the University. 
Ihis IS true even though a separate unit be set up to 
Msist in administering off<ampus classes when of- 
tered by the departments on the Quadrangles Such 
extension-class courses as are offered should have h- 
brary and laboratory facilities fully equivalent to 
those for similar courses on the Quadrangles; courses 

V ricH f be adequately pro- 

vided shouU not be given by University College The 

shorid b rb of registration 

vorkl bow or Ihere the 

one com ifn ’^’'o have time to carry only 

the Ouadran T ^ P““>tted to register for work on 

tn or bv down 
town or by correspondence 

1 1. One of the most important educational prob- 
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lems which must be faced in the continuation of the 
work by extension is the articulation of this program 
with the new educational plan at the University of 
Chicago In an educational scheme which throvs 
upon the student the responsibility for choosing his 
own methods of educating himself, discrimination 
with regard to the amount or proportion of a studen t’s 
work that may be done by extension seems entirel} 
out of place The possibility of articulation between 
extension teaching and the New Flan has many rami- 
fications For example, if correspondence stud) is 
continued, it seems probable that a large part of the 
course outlines in use at present may have to be dis- 
carded m order to permit the use of outlines drawn 
up in accordance with the courses as now provided on 
the Quadrangles Unless this is done, the correspond- 
ence study program will not fit into the present cur- 
riculums of the University Since the New Plan is in 
essence an experiment, it is necessary that the ex- 
tension program be conceived m the same spirit 
an experiment and investigation m educational meth- 
ods 

1 a The University of Chicago was a pioneer in de 
veloping correspondence extension service, now other 
institutions are ver^ largely developing this t) pc of 
service The task of the University of Chicago is 
clearly no longer the establishment of this plan of in- 
struction as effective and reputable at the under- 
graduate level In other areas of extension semce. 
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however, it is probable that the University, as far as 
the available funds permit, should still maintain pio- 
neering leadership through experimentation in meth- 
ods and techniques applicable to the various forms of 
extension education. 


desirable additions to the program of 
extension service 

^ Attention has already been called to the fact that 
in the beginning of its history the University entered 
upon a broadly conceived program of extension serv- 
ice I he development of this program constituted a 
istinct contribution to the American conception of 
the place and functions of higher institutions. After 
the introduction of these innovations, radical for their 

to ^ fft tltc extension services 

settle down into a somewhat formalized, institu- 
«cnal.zed pattern. To some extent sight has been 
vram”! continued adaptation of the pro- 

j ” f “tging needs and opportunities The mod- 

r„iv 

vided "u innovation m extension service pro- 
Wcai ?? " 6^'ration at the University of 
ther arL ' ^igni-ding fur- 

ms tvoes “P^nimentation with other promis- 

biiitSwiii p°- 

Diiitics will be suggested. ^ 

an entirelv''’'”" n °P“ed 

entirely „ew field of possibilities for cducaUonal 
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service Such experiments as have already been car 
ried oil with instructional uses of this device ha\e 


been especially promising, and it is not too much to 
suggest that its development ma> ultimately worL 1 
revolution in the traditional plans of instruction at all 
levels The University of Chicago, with the de\ elop 
ment of its New Plan, is m a peculiarly fortunate posi 
tion to experiment on the college level with the in 
structional possibilities of the talking picture One 
can vision the possibilities of this institution becoming 
the great American center for the making and dis 
semmatmg of talking pictures carrying the mstruc 
tional materials of entire courses Instructional talk, 
ing pictures could be made both for home use and for 
use in other educational institutions The principal 


needs for the development of such a project are a far 
sighted executive to organize and administer the prep 
aration and distribution of the talking pictures, and 
an income adequate to support the program It is 
possible that a program of this type ultimatelj could 
be made self supporting without decreasing its cdu 


cational efficiency 

A second suggestion for further de\ elopment of e\ 
tension services is in the field of adult education 


hlany institutions of higher learning arc coming to 
realize that their obligations to their graduates do not 
cease with the granting of the diploma, and art or 
ganizmg reading courses and book lists m order to 
stimulate their alumni and other interested persons 
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in keeping up their acquaintance with the best of cur- 
rent literature A project of this kind would require 
the co-operation of the University Libraries and the 
University Press It would probably not involve any 
important financial subsidy, as the program could be 
made practically self-supporting There js need, how- 
ever, for unusually competent executive direction in 
such a project, and a close co-operation with the vari- 
ous departments and fields of study would be neces- 
sary. 


A third suggestion for the further development of 
extension services grows directly out of the experi- 
mentation with the New Plan. As the success of this 
venture becomes more and more assured, it seems that 
other educational institutions will want to adopt some 
or a 0 Its features Already there has been a demand 
tor the syllabi of the general survey courses, and a few 
colleges are planning to administer the University’s 
comprehen^iive examinations to their own students, 
nqmnes have been made regarding the possibility 
ease wire service whereby the lectures in the 
general survey courses might be brought to the stu- 

dm Ini I r “‘J'- Ultimately the ra- 

s rv^e fT'” an important part in a 

nsmrrhin *■ =™"dary schools 

amiiiflfin ® syllabi and comprehensive ex- 

ammapons might well become ‘'affiliated mstitu- 
t ions, a plan that harks back to the early plan for 
University Affiliations. The development of theL 
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extramural affiliations is essentially an extension 
service 

The three suggestions that have been made for fur 
ther development of the extension services of the Uiii 
versity are merely tvpical of other opportunities that 
will undoubtedly arise as new scientific developments 
and changes in the social structure bring new possi 
bilities and new problems Somewhere in the Uni- 
versity organization there should be a center charged 
with the responsibility of watching for such develop- 
ments and of taking advantage of them so far as exist- 
ing policies and available funds make this possible 
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